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Hammermill Safety helps 


hold customers, too 


With a strong new rod and a dependable 
reel, you can bring the big ones in. And 
the check that } ays for them can help 
keep your customers coming in—if it’s on 
Hammermill Safety. 


Every time your customer writes a 
check, the name Hammermill Safety is 
there to remind him that even this detail 
of banking service gets your careful atten- 
tion. Hammermill Safety does more than 
just boost your bank’s public relations, 
its specially sensitized surface reveals the 
slightest attempt at alteration —protects 


your funds as well as your good name. 


And your checks on Hammermill Safety 
will stand up under repeated handling. 
That’s because it’s made with Neutracel > 
the exclusive hardwood pulp that gives 
Hammermill Safety greater strength. Neu- 
tracel, blended with other fine pulps, also 
gives Hammermill Safety a more uniform 


surface—makes iteasier to print and write on. 


Next time you order checks, specify 
Hammermill Safety. It costs no more than 
other safety papers. Ask your bank stationer 
or check printer to show you samples. 


The exclusive Hammermill Chainline design, illustrated, comes in 7 colors —dmber, green, 
buff, blue, pink, gold, gray. Straightline and Crossline designs are also available. 


Safety Paper Division 
HAMMERMILL 
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What is the 


The Bell System is wires and cables and 
laboratories and manufacturing plants and 
local operating companies and millions of 
telephones in every part of the country. 


The Bell System is people . . . hundreds 
of thousands of employees and more than 
a million and a half men and women who 
have invested their savings in the business. 


It is more than that. The Bell System 
is an idea. 


It is an idea that starts with the policy 
of providing the best possible telephone 
service at the lowest possible price. 


But desire is not enough. Bright dreams 
and high hopes need to be brought to earth 
and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment and still 
not have the service you know today. 


You could have all the separate parts of 
the Bell System and not have the benefits 
of all those parts fitted together in a nation- 
wide whole. 


Bell System ? 


The thing that makes it work so well in 
your behalf is the way the Bell System is set 
up to do the job. 


- No matter whether it is some simple mat- 
ter of everyday operation—or the great skills 
necessary to invent the Transistor or develop 
underseas telephone cables to distant coun- 
tries—the Bell System has the ex -erience 
and organization to get it done. 


And an attitude and spirit of service that 
our customers have come to know as a mo * 
important part of the Bell System idea. 


Bell Telephone System 

















From Where We Sit... . 


oo of the brightest spots on Capitol Hill as this 

is written is the office of our Secretary of Agri- 
culture. If there remains a citadel of freedom and 
democracy anywhere in the wilderness of bureaucracy 
that has in large part supplanted our government of, 
by, and for the people, that is it. For freedom and 
democracy are grounded in principle and we have in 
Secretary Benson a man who is, above everything else, 
devoted to principle and unyielding in his defense of 
policies and decisions based on principle. 

We have here an all too rare example of personal in- 
tegrity carried over into government. There are many 
others, to be sure, and we would cite President Eisen- 
hower’s staunch support of his “hard working and 
dedicated’”’ Secretary of Agriculture as one of the finest. 


It is in the attitudes here displayed that we find our 
greatest strength and only hope for our survival as a 
free people. By the same token, the greatest weakness 
in the whole theory of democratic government is exempli- 
fied in the attitudes and actions of the 30 Congressmen 
who are said to have urged Secretary Benson’s resigna- 
tion or removal; for a condition that is. indispensable 
to the successful functioning of any democracy is the 
existence of strong and able leadership that is dedicated 
to the promotion of the national welfare. 


And we’re by no means persuaded that these Congress- 
men are leaders in any important sense of the word. 
They are typified in the man who, in one of the more 
violent episodes of the French Revolution, was seen 
following a mob headed for the barricades in Paris. 
To a friend who shouted that he would be killed if he 
followed the mob, he shouted in reply that he must 
follow them; that he was their leader! 


We have in Washington and elsewhere a lot of the 
kind of leadership that follows, but our urgent need is 
for the kind that leads. Instead of legislators who take 
their cues from the selfishly motivated directives of the 
noisier element among their constituents, we need men 
of principle who will deal with the issues confronting 
them in terms of the principles involved, and take a 
firm stand in defense of the decisions thus arrived at. 
If it is politically impossible, on the whole, to get such 
men into public office, then democracy is politically im- 
possible. 

Subsidies, say the demagogues, have been and con- 
tinue to be freely granted to number of other industries, 
so why not ours? This, we submit, is begging the ques- 
tion in a big way. If others are getting from the Govern- 
ment more than they should, that should be made our 
point of attack. Simply to join the procession can only 
serve to make bad matters worse. 

Two or a dozen wrongs don’t make one right. Sub- 
sidies, except in very special situations, are wrong and 
the whole world knows it. Can anyone say, in good 
conscience, that they’re good for the economy as a 
whole? That they’re fair? That they’re wholesome 
from the standpoint of those subsidized, or bring them 


Benson Should Stay! 


any really lasting benefits? That they’re worth what 
they cost in terms of freedoms surrendered? The all 
too obvious answer is that subsidies are bad on each of 
these counts and many more. 


In all of the scrambling for additional funds with 
which to bolster agriculture, finance our defense, fight 
the recession, etc., the inclination in high places and in 
low seems to be to shove into the background and pretty 
much forget the one guiding principle that should trans- 
cend every other consideration: Simple fairness demands 
that the integrity of the dollar be maintained. 

This is just another way of saying that the budget 
must be balanced and kept balanced. And there would 
be nothing wrong in principle with so ordering our 
affairs as to create a budgetary surplus and giving back 
to our dollar some of the purchasing power that it has 
lost through all the fiscal bungling we’ve thus far en- 
dured. 

The record of government assistance of every kind is 
pretty well cluttered up with instances of human error, 
and why not? What is there about getting a man into 
government that makes him any better or smarter than 
he was in private life? Error persists wherever human 
effort is involved, but with this difference: In the case 
of government, we seem to be traveling a one-way 
street; we’re everlastingly moving in the wrong direction. 


Henry George said it well in this oft-used quotation: 
“The law of human progress? What is it but the moral 
law? Just as social adjustments promote justice; just 
as they acknowledge the equality of right between man 
and man; just as they insure to each the perfect 
liberty that is bounded only by the equal liberty of 
every other, must civilization advance. Just as they 
fail in this, must advancing civilization come to a halt 
and recede.” 


Notwithstanding all the technological advances of the 
past half century, civilization for us is receding; and 
for proof of that statement we need only to cite our 
woeful inability (unwillingness would be a better word) 
to exercise the relatively slight degree of self-discipline 
that a balanced budget over the past dozen years would 
have required of us. 


We would do well to contemplate the state of affairs 
that prevails in England and France; for we have in these 
countries nothing more than the advanced stages of the 
kind of bureaucratic welfare statism that our demagogues 


are busily trying to sell us every time an election rolls 
around. 


Editor 
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SO WHAT ABOUT PRICE? 
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We have been examining our price _ item, and since our checks are readily 
schedules recently because fromtime salable, we have reason to believe 
to time we like to remind ourselves _ that banks recover more —and there- 
that check printing is a competitive fore spend less — when they buy from 
business. We found that on some of us. If this is true, we are indeed in a 
the items we were low, by compari- good competitive position, although 
son with others, and on some we at times our figures don't look so 
were high. In the aggregate, we ap- good when we “‘bid’’ on a job. 
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peared to be in good shape. Strangely enough, we are seldom 
Contents: This price question, however, is a invited to bid, which might mean 
ibe ie i ican ci ce ackts docs 2 fooler because it cannot always be that we have little appeal to those 
















weighed accurately by looking ata Who buy strictly on price or it 
quotation sheet. Our prices, for ex- might mean that checks are no 
ample, include remaking all incor- longer in the category of items 
rect orders at our expense regardless Which can safely be bought on 
of who makes the mistake. They in- PFice alone. 

clude a comprehensive list of extras, 
not the least of which is our mer- 
chandising program designed to 
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We will continue to be very con- 
scious of price, but for the most part 
we think we must be pretty close 
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iielitdetn panded an D. Walton Matthews 26 help banks recover their check cost. because during the past ten years 

a ae presuppose top-notch quality our business has increased 326% and 
an are-Uwners Mo eminor on 

ED bis d5s5 ss oa cares ee ened oe’ 34 ae eee our plant Space has expanded 163%. 






We are conceriied primarily with the This growth must be a reflection of 
bank’s net check expense and not so _- widespread confidence in us by banks 
much with the cost on any particular who recognize values. 
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For prompt response 
to your correspondent 
banking needs 


At your finger tips—these and more than a 
score of other profitable, essential corre- 
spondent banking services—available to you 
through Bankers Trust. Hundreds of banks 
already rely on our unusually thorough and 
experienced facilities. 


In whatever way a New York bank can ad- 
vance your domestic or foreign transactions, 
Bankers Trust stands ready to act in your 
interest with speed and efficiency. 


Let us supply you with the details of our 
personalized services. Better still, call on us 
for a practical demonstration of the friendly 
way we can handle your requirements—great 
and small. 


FOREIGN BANKING 
SERVICE 


CREDIT 
INFORMATION 


CORPORATE TRUST 
SERVICE 


BOND PORTFOLIO 
ANALYSIS 


COLLECTION 
SERVICE 


CUSTODIAN SERVICE 
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FINANCING BUSINESS 
C&I Loans: Big Drop 


As of this writing, commercial and 
industrial loans at the nation’s week- 
ly reporting banks have declined a 
thumping $2 billion since the first of 
the year, almost twice as much as in 
the like period last year and more 
than four times as much as in the 
comparable periods of most other 
years in the past decade. This year’s 
big drop in business outstandings at 
banks reflects the sharp cutback in 
business spending for inventory, plant 
and equipment, and, indirectly, lag- 
ging auto sales. 

Net repayments of sales finance 
companies ($592 million since the 
first of the year), food processors ($392 
million) and trade concerns ($333 
million) have been unusually large, 
and loans to most other major cate- 
gories of business borrowers have de- 
clined. Only the textile and petrol- 
eum-coal-chemicals-rubber groups 
have increased their bank borrowings 
so far in 1958, and both of these in- 
creases have been very modest. 

Temporary Upsurge. This month 
business loan totals will swell tempor- 
arily as corporations borrow to pay 
Federal income taxes. (Between 
February 27 and March 20 of last 
year, business loans at the weekly re- 
porting banks shot up $1.8 billion.) 
The prospect of heavy corporate tax 
borrowings undoubtedly was a factor 
in the Federal Reserve Board’s de- 
cision to cut bank reserve require- 
ments (by \% of 1 per cent) late last 
month. 


INVESTMENTS 
Which Industries? 


In which industries should a trust 
portfolio contain common stock in- 
vestments today? This was the big 
question put to the panel on invest- 
ments (headed by Edward F. Swen- 
son, Jr., vice president of The First 
National Bank of Miami) at ABA’s 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference in New 
York last month. In making its 
recommendations, the panel divided 
its emphasis about equally between 
current income and long-term growth. 

For long-term growth, the panel 
selected the following groups: electri- 
eal and electronic equipment, office 
equipment, paper, chemicals, life in- 
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surance, oils, aluminum, utilities and 
tire and rubber. Individual panelists 
also named building materials, air- 
craft, nonferrous metals, machinery 
and drugs as promising classifications 
in which selected companies are de- 
veloping new products having growth 
prospects. Also mentioned as deserv- 
ing consideration were companies in 
certain specialized manufacturing 
fields such as adhesives. 

For the short term, the panel would 
look within the following groups for 
companies with good income-produc- 
ing records: food retailing and process- 
ing, automotive, finance, electric utili- 
ties and communications, including 
telephone. Also mentioned in this 
connection were banks, containers, 
copper, oils and building materials. 


Some Differences. While members 
of the panel were in general agree- 
ment on most of the industry selec- 
tions, some differences of opinion and 
approach did appear. For example, 
Arthur L. Coburn, Jr., vice president 
of Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston, 
declared: 


“Frankly, we do not invest in in- 
dustries, but in companies. We like 
to have a favorable industry back- 
ground, of course, (but) management 
is about 90 per cent of the battle, in- 
dustry 9 per cent and everything else 
but 1 per cent. 

‘‘TIf you will bear this in mind, I 
name the following industries in which 
we might use carefully selected issues: 
chemical, oil, electrical equipment— 
electronics, office equipment, photo- 
graphic, electric ‘power and light, 
glass, paper, soap and miscellaneous 
(e.g., Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing, National Lead).’’ 

According to panelist Joseph C. 
Bickford, assistant vice president of 
Bankers Trust Co., ‘‘probably the 
most favorably situated industries 
from both short and long-term view- 
points at this time are the office equip- 
ment, electrical manufacturing, elect- 
ric utility and life insurance fields. 
We also consider the picture definitely 
favorable on a long-term basis and 
with not too many short-term clouds 
in the oil, chemical and container 
groups, and would certainly include 
them in any long-term equity ac- 
count. The rubbers probably fit in 
this second class too. 


‘*Aluminum and paper manufac- 
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and so is the 
security for commodity 
loans afforded by 
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The 20% saying in insurance 
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to as much as a 2% saving on 
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charts. 
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able through your local insur- 
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turers have greater near-term prob- 
lems, but we are still very favorably 
impressed with their longer-term pros- 
pects and use their stocks in a wide 
range of accounts because of this 
vision of the years to come. Retail 
trade and food processors are among 
the less exciting but sound investment 
fields to which are allocated some of 
our funds, and which, along with 
telephone and other utility stocks, 
provide a bit more generous as well 
as stable income.’’ 


Down Now, Up Later. John Hardy 
Weedon, vice president of The First 
National Bank of Chicago, advanced 
the idea that common stocks of some 
companies in industries that are cur- 
rently experiencing a recession may 
offer better long-term values than 
stock of companies in typically ‘“‘de- 
pression proof’’ industries. Said he: 
“‘An approach to the selection of in- 
dustries and companies within in- 
dustries having long-term investment 
appeal, even though currently de- 
pressed, could be based upon an 
analysis of the industry’s present out- 
look with respect to the following 
long-term objectives: 


“‘1) Per capita use of the product is 
increasing and appears likely to in- 
crease in the future. 2) The company 
or industry is developing new prod- 
ucts, not just something to replace 
their own existing lines, but something 
opening up a whole new line of sales. 
3) Existing products are subject to 
substantial improvement or techno- 
logical upgrading. If a product is be- 
coming more complex, better or of 
greater use, it will generally become 
more costly. This increasing of unit 
price due to more utility, more value, 
can lead to increased profit potentials. 


“The stronger the trends of any of 
these three areas for sales expansion, 
the better the chances for growth.”’ 


Louis J. Rice, Jr., vice president 
and manager of the investment de- 
partment of The First National Trust 
& Savings Bank of San Diego, held 
that “in thinking about what invest- 
ments by industry a trust portfolio 
should contain today both for income 
and growth . . the list should be 
headed by electric and gas utilities, 
the insurance stocks (favoring the life 
companies and multiple line com- 
panies), ethical and proprietary drugs, 
food chains and food products, build- 
ing supplies, banks, electrical equip- 
ment and electronics, business ma- 
chines, chemicals, international oils, 


tobaccos and the tire and rubber in- 
dustry.” 

Portfolio Policy. Discussing over- 
all trust investment policy, economist 
Marcus Nadler declared: “Although 
prices of equities will continue to 
fluctuate materially and periods of 
declining business activity will puta 
squeeze on profits of corporations, 
common stocks have a definite place 
in estate portfolios, large or small.” 
Regarding selection, Dr. Nadler warn- 
ed that “it is not advisable to rely too 
heavily on growth stocks which are 
today selling at a price based not on 
present earnings but rather on pos- 
sibilities in the distant future . 
Every portfolio should include a rea- 
sonable proportion of defensive se- 
curities, such as good public utilities 
and bank shares.”’ 


Regarding the element of timing, 
Dr. Nadler suggested the following 
rules of thumb: ‘“‘When the yield on 
good bonds approaches the yield on 
common stock, the time is right to 
cut back the percentage of equities 
and to increase the percentage of 
bonds. The same procedure should 
be followed when industry is operat- 
ing at full capacity, so that business 
activity can hardly get any better. 
Such a period is usually accompanied 
by tight money, and the Reserve au- 
thorities follow a policy of active 
credit restraint, which if followed 
long and persistently will bring any 
boom to an end.” 


Follow-Up on DIA 


Diamond Alkali Co. (Common Stock 
Analysis, BANKERS MONTHLY, Sept. 
15, ‘57) showed a modest gain in dol- 
lar sales for 1957 but a decrease of 32 
per cent in earnings, it was reported 
last month by Raymond F. Evans, 


DIA chairman and president. Des- 
pite some softening in demand during 
the last half of the year, 1957 sales of 
Diamond chemicals added up to a 
record $123 million, compared with 
$121 million in 1956. Net income 
amounted to $7 million or $2.53 a 
share, against $10 million or $3.73 a 
share (adjusted) for 1956. 


Income for 1957 reflects losses re- 
lated to “Black Leaf’ (house and 
garden) products of $905,000 or 32 
cents a share, and a non-recurring 
charge of $150,000 or 5 cents a share 
resulting from the adoption of the 
LIFO method of pricing finished 
goods inventories. After absorbing 
losses on its Black Leaf operations for 
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nearly three years, the company at 
year-end sold this entire line. 


Cost-Price Squeeze. Three other WORDS 
factors that adversely affected DIA’s FOR 
earnings, according to Mr. Evans, ‘ ARIZONA 
were a continued rise in the cost of 
labor, materials and transportation, 
without compensating increases in 
selling prices; increased expenditures 
for an expanded research and develop- 
ment program, and retirements of old 
and obsolete facilities and start-up 
expense in connection with the com- 
pany’s capital expansion, moderniza- 
tion and improvement program. The 
latter program calls for an expenditure 
of $60-$80 million, currently ‘‘prog- 
resses well on a somewhat lengthened 
schedule.” 


Regarding DIA’s future prospects, 
Mr. Evans commented: ‘Conscious 
of the need to tighten our belt on 
costs, we are making an over-all ef- 
fort to reduce costs in all phases of 
our business and improve the efficiency 
of our processes and operations . . . 
However, in the absence of price in- 
creases in our major products, we do 





















: At Cambridge, a wrangler is an honor student. In Hoboken, 
not presently foresee any substantial he’s a fellow who picks petty quarrels. But in Arizona, a 


relief from what has come to be known wrangler is a well-weathered outdoorsman who takes care 
as the ‘cost-price squeeze.’”’ ¥ of livestock. 


These last few years, Hoboken and even Cambridge have 
become familiar with the Arizona wrangler. Folks from every 
state and many foreign countries have saddled up, made the 
ride and pitched a permanent camp in Arizona. Whether you 
count people or industrial output (and why not take a look 
at both?) Arizona is the fastest-growing state in the union. 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


Realignment 


Marvin K. Collie, a 40-year old 
Houston attorney, last month was 





elected president of The National 
Bank of Commerce of Houston (re- 
sources: $382 million) to succeed R. P. 
Doherty, 66, who moves up to chair- 


Perhaps it’s time for one of your custom- 
ers to hit the trail to this new industrial 
frontier. The wranglers at “Arizona’s 
Bank” will be glad to round up the facts 
that interest him. Write: Home Office, 
Phoenix. 


man. At the same time, A. Dee 
Simpson, 76, formerly vice chairman, 
was elected to the newly created posi- 
tion of honorary chairman. 


In assuming his new duties, Mr. 
Collie ends an 18-year association 
with the law firm of Vinson, Elkins, 
Weems & Searls. A leading tax au- 
thority, he is a member of the taxa- 
tion section and of the council of real 
estate, probate and trust law section 
of the American Bar Association. 
Mr. Doherty, a 40-year veteran with 
the bank, had been its president since 
1948. As chairman, he now fills the 
vacancy created by the death in 1956 
of Jesse H. Jones. 


PROGRESS REPORTS 
Records at MSE, BB&E 


®@ The Midwest Stock Exchange, third 
largest securities exchange in the US., 
last month reported that it had set 
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Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
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all-time highs in 1957 for number of 
shares traded (26 million), shares 
available for trading (three billion), 
companies whose securities are traded 
(446) and number of member firms 
(308). 


@ Bank Building & Equipment Corp. 
reported that it had set a new record 
in 1957 for jobs completed (value: 
$20.1 million) and brought into 1958 
a backlog of $21.5 million, which 
equals the record total of a year 
earlier. Looking ahead, BB&E 
views the financial building picture 
‘in the most optimistic light,” pre- 
dicts that more than 2,000 new finan- 
cial quarters will be constructed with- 
in the next 36 months. 


BANK STOCKS 
Still Good Values 


The big question about bank stocks 
right now is: Will the decline in busi- 
ness loan volume and lower interest 
rates dim the outlook for bank earn- 
ings and dividends? Douglas J. M. 
Graham of R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
thinks not. Says he: 


“Quite clearly, loan volume alone 
is not the most significant factor in 
bank earnings. Contrary to the gen- 
eral opinion among investors, earn- 
ings do not fluctuate with the ups and 
downs of loan volume. Reduced in- 
come from loans can be made up by 
increased income from securities, high- 
er ‘other income’ and also from capital 
gain in bond accounts.” In addition, 
notes Analyst Graham, that part of 
bank portfolios consisting of mort- 
gages and consumer loans is not sen- 
sitive to change in money rates. 


Regarding dividends, Mr. Graham 
declares: ‘“‘The current dividends of 
our major banks are but 52 per cent 
of operating earnings, against 55 per 
cent six years ago. More important, 
capital accounts have shown a great 
improvement: from 7.7 per cent of 
deposits at the end of 1951 to more 
than 10 per cent now. Such an im- 
provement in this ratio allows a larger 
dividend payout. Unless there is a 
really drastic decline in business, the 
regular dividends of the major banks 
are unquestionably safe. Dividend 
yields of 5 per cent or better are be- 
coming progressively more attractive 
as yields on fixed-income securities 
keep falling.” 

Mr. Graham’s conclusions: ‘Be- 
cause of the relatively high interest 
income built into loans and invest- 
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ments, and barring a drastic decline 
in the economy, earnings of major 
banks in 1958 should stay around 
1957 levels, and in some cases could 
improve. With their outlook much 
less clouded by uncertainties than 
many other groups of securities, bank 
stocks at current high yields and his- 
torically low price-earnings ratios 
seem to offer continued good values.”’ 


Bearish But Bullish. Standard & 
Poor’s agrees that stable bank earn- 
ings are in prospect and that bank 
shares are reasonably priced. Says 
S&P: “Priced at only 10 to 11 times 
earnings, with conservative dividends 
affording yields of about 5 per cent, 
leading bank stocks have considerable 
appeal as income situations. They 
also hold promise of gradual long-term 
appreciation in line with book value 
growth, resulting from the plow-back 
of at least one-third of earnings every 
year. 


“While the downward trend of 
money rates is bearish on bank earn- 
ings, it is bullish to the extent that 
bank stocks move with income is- 
sues.” 
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Spin-Off Developments 


The Federal Reserve Board last 
month ruled that General Contract 
Corp., St. Louis-based parent of eight 
banks and several instalment finance 
and insurance companies (total re- 
sources: $350 million), must divest 
itself of its non-banking subsidiaries 
in accordance with the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956. Following 
the ruling, GCC announced this gen- 
eral plan for compliance: 
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The Travelers Friend 

A handy guidebook 
containing world currency 
charts, duty free imports 

and other valuable 
information. For free copies: 
Write to our Public Relations 
Department at Head Office, 
55 Wall St., N. Y. 




























Wise Travelers 
Always Carry 


A second holding company—Gen- 
eral Bancshares Corp.—would be 
formed to acquire ownership of the 


FIRST 
eight banks. GCC would continue 
to own the instalment finance and in- NATIONAL CITY 
surance companies, also put into op- BANK 






eration a credit life insurance com- 
pany. It is contemplated that the 
stocks of both holding companies will 
be listed. 


TA’s Plan to Holders. Meanwhile, 
Transamerica Corp. announced that 
its plan for reorganization (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, Oct. 15, ‘57) would,be sub- 
mitted to stockholders at their annual 
meeting on April 24 ‘‘with the assur- 
ance that all appropriate govern- 
mental clearances have been obtain- 
ed.” TA’s announcement followed 
receipt of a ruling by the Internal 
Revenue Service “that the transfer 
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@ safe, spendable around the globe. 
@ in handy denominations of $10, 
$20, $50 and $100. 
@ fully refunded if lost or stolen. 
e cost only $1 per $100; good 
until used. 
SELL FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS—YOU KEEP 
90% OF THE SELLING COMMISSION 
—AND REMIT ONLY 10% TO US! 
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When a new financial statement on his business is prepared, the business man with an eye 
to the future makes sure a copy is mailed at once to Dun & Bradstreet. He knows that he 
is helping himself to 


e establish an authoritative reference when suppliers inquire about credit 
position 


e get deliveries faster from new suppliers by eliminating roundabout 
credit investigations 


@ save time and money otherwise spent to answer each individual request 


for figures. 












A brand new Dun & Brad- 
street movie, “Small Busi- 
ness U.S.A.—The Story of 
Main Street,” is now avail- 
able for showing. The only 
charge is a rental fee of 
$2.75, covering handling 
expense. 


We hope you'll urge your clients to send us a copy of late 
statements just as soon as available. 









Incidentally, you can order a free copy of our new informa- 
tive booklet, “Opportunities For Growth In Small Business,” 
by simply writing: 





DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


Dept. 11, 99 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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of cash and bank stocks by Trans- 
america to Firstamerica Corp., a new 
corporation organized to acquire 
Transamerica’s directly held shares in 
its majority-owned banks, and the 
distribution of the stock of First- 
america to Transamerica stockholders 
will not result in any Federal income 
tax liability to Transamerica or its 
stockholders, or to Firstamerica.”’ 


Dividend, Share Changes 


@ Fast growing First National Bank of 
Arizona (resources: $282 million) 
hiked its quarterly dividend to 30 
cents a share from 25 cents. About 
60 per cent of the bank’s stock is 
owned by Transamerica Corp. (see 
above). 


@ The First National Bank of Jersey 
City ($154 million) declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents a share, pay- 
able March 31 to holders of record 
March 19. This is an increase of 25 
cents over the previous quarterly rate 
and places the stock on an annual 
basis of $3 a share. 


® Stockholders of Northwest Bancorp. 
(consolidated assets: $1.8 billion) will 
vote March 27 on a proposal to author- 
ize 200,000 shares of $100-par pre- 
ferred stock. Subject to further board 
action, 106,430 of these shares will be 
designated as convertible preferred 
and offered for subscription to com- 
mon stockholders on a 1-for 16 basis. 
It is expected that the offering will be 
underwritten by an investment bank- 
ing group headed by The First Boston 
Corp. and Blyth & Co., Ine. 


FINANCE COMPANIES 
$11.6 Billion in 23 Years 


For a sales finance company there 
are two important short-term borrow- 
ing media: 1) bank credit line loans, 
and 2) commercial paper. Last 
month Commercial Credit Co., third 
largest finance company in the U. S., 
released data on its open market com- 
mercial paper placements over the 
past 23 years. According to Charles 
J. Zimmerer, vice president in charge 
of the bank relations department, the 
yearly volume of open market place- 
ments by CC has increased from $65 
million in 1934 to $2.3 billion in 1957. 
During the same period, the com- 
pany’s average daily placement of 
commercial paper has climbed from 
$250,000 to $9.3 million, and its daily 
average open market outstandings 
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have increased from $15 million to 
$408 million. 


All told, the total volume of com- 
mercial paper open market placements 
by CC since 1934 has reached $11.6 
billion. 


Record Year. Commercial Credit 
also reported last month that its con- 
solidated net income for 1957 was a 
record $26.9 million equivalent to 
$5.33 a share, compared with $26.5 
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million or $5.26 a share for 1956. Of DEPOSI TS * 
the total 1957 earnings, $15.8 million 
was derived from CC’s finance com- NOW OVER 


panies, $6.8 million from its insurance 
companies and $4.3 million from its 
manufacturing companies. 


$257 MILLION 
UP 23% IN 1957 


*DECEMBER 31, 1957 


CC notes that its earnings increas- 
ed even though the finance companies 
experienced a $10 million rise in in- 
terest expense, more than half of 
which resulted from higher rates. 
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@ California Bank (resources: $1.1 
billion) last month announced plans 
for the construction of a $13 million, 
18-story head office building in down- 
town Los Angeles. The bank ex- 
pects to occupy about three-fourths 
of the building and the fourth base- 
ment level which will contain the safe 
deposit and securities vaults. The 
project is scheduled for completion in 
the spring of 1960. 


@ The Baltimore Clearing House, 
which is antedated only by the clear- 
ing houses of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, is 100 years old this 
month. Since 1958, BCH clearing 
volume has steadily expanded until 
last year it reached $18.9 billion. 
Present BCH officers are President 
Harvey E. Emmart, senior vice pres- 
ident of Fidelity-Baltimore National 
Bank, Vice President Charles W. 
Hoff, president of Union Trust Co. of 
Maryland, and Secretary-Manager 
William B. Elliott. 


@ Old Kent Bank & Michigan Trust 
Co. and Peoples National Bank, both 
of Grand Rapids, will consolidate un- 
der the name of Old Kent Bank & 
Trust Co., subject to the approval of 
stockholders and banking authorities. 
The combined bank will have resources 
of about $242 million. Principal offi- 
cers will be G. C. Thomson, C. H. 
Morgenstern, M. E. Lillie, I. A. 
Moore, W. J. Schuiling, J. M. Mc- 
Reynolds and W. C. Whitney. 
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The only electronic posting machine that... 





] has proved itself in actual bank installations 
® throughout America for almost a year. 








2 has 1,155 machines now in use in 248 banks in 
® 38 states, District of Columbia, Canada and Alaska. 





3 has a record of savings based on these 
* 


nation-wide installations. 
We Trade Mark 
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the @alonal POST-TRONIC 


has records of savings based 
on use in banks...both large 


and small...for almost a year! 


Here are some of the reasons for these savings: 
electronically verifies proper account selection 
electronically selects correct posting line 

electronically picks up and verifies old balance 
electronically determines “good” or “overdraft” balance pick-up 
electronically picks up and verifies accumulated check count 
electronically detects accounts with stop payments and “holds” 
electronically picks up, adds and verifies trial balance 


electronically picks up, adds and verifies balance transfers 
—and what the POST-TRONIC does electronically, 
the operator cannot do wrong! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, ono 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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Other advantages: 
Ledger, statement and journal are posted 
simultaneously in original print—no car- 
bon required, no repeat printing required. 
Important savings in time and floor space. 
Easier operator training. Neater records. 
Accuracy never before attained. Improves 
employee and customer relations. 


Call your local National represen- 


tative today for a demonstration. He’s 
listed in the yellow pages 


of your phone book. hax 


$ 
* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SWational : 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
wer PAPER (No Carson RequireD) 
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Ask About... 


The HANCORE PLAN—HANover’s 
COmplete REconciliation PLAN for corre- 


spondents’ money orders issued in volume. 
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Federal Reserve Board Chairman Martin indicates that the Fed may propose 
legislation for a "fundamental change" in bank reserve requirements before the 
end of the present session of Congress. 

Just what would be included in such a proposal, however, is not clear, and 
Fed officials themselves are not yet in agreement on the subject. 

The American Bankers Association, which is pushing its own plan for 
reserve reduction and reform (BANKERS MONTHLY, Feb. 15), is working with the Fed, 
other interested agencies and Congress through a newly-established, top-level 
Committee on Legal Reserve Requirements. 

Members of this key committee are Chairman Daniel W. Bell, pres. & chm. of 
American Security & Trust Co. of Washington; David M. Kennedy, pres. of Continen— 
tal Illinois NB&TC of Chicago; M. Monroe Kimbrel, chm. of ABA’s Comm. on Federal 
Legislation; L. M. Schwartz, chm. of ABA’s Country Bank Operations Comm., and 
Evans Woollen, Jr., chm. of American Fletcher NB&TC of Indianapolis. 


While the Fed of course already has limited discretionary authority to 


reduce the reserve percentages—as it did last month—any fundamental, long-range 
revision of the reserve setup would require new legislation. 

Legislation would be required, for example, to lower the present statutory 
minimums, to end the present system of reserve differentials based on geographi- 
cal location, or to include vault cash as a reserve asset. 

Meanwhile, a third cut in the discount rate and a second modest reduction 
in reserve requirements are likely nearer—term prospects (see page 17). 


The Financial Institutions Act continues to move through the legislative 
process toward final Congressional approval. 

The House Banking Committee soon will meet in executive session to vote 
on such controversial issues as bank merger control and cumulative voting. The 
committee will then report its bill to the Rules Committee which in turn will 
report it to the House for debate and probable passage. 

As they stand now, the House bill and the Senate-—passed version are 
almost identical, but there may be amendments to the former, in which case a 
House Senate Conference Committee would have to iron out the differences. 

Final passage of the bill in substantially its present form seems likely, 
despite the determined opposition of a few highly vocal Congressmen. 


Rep. Patman (D., Tex.) has unloaded another blast at the Federal banking 
agencies in general and the Fed Open Market Account in particular. Said he: 
"There are some highly peculiar things about how this trading in Government 
securities is carried on. The trading is an under—the-counter kind of trading." 
Mr. Patman wants the operations of the Open Market Account, the general expenses 
of the FRS, the Office of the Comptroller and FDIC all subjected to annual audits 
by the General Accounting Office. 
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Who Sleeps? 


“Operation 24”—Around-the-clock check processing— 
speeds all your items to earlier clearing 


ROUND-THE-CLOCK—“‘Operation 24”— 
A was initiated to handle our increased 
volume with even faster sérvice! Here’s how 
it works: 


When we receive your items, they are imme- 
diately sorted out and processed. Large or 
small, all checks, and other items received 


get the same attention and are promptly sent 
on their way. 


Why not send your items to us and take ad- 
vantage of “Operation 24”? If you wish, a 
man from The First National will call at your 
convenience to explain this faster processing 
in greater detail. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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IMPACT OF THE 







EASIER CREDIT POLICY 


The two cuts in the discount rate made 
money cheaper but not more plentiful, and 
last month’s reduction in reserve require- 
ments released only about $500 million. 
Continuation of the business decline and 
however, 
cause the Fed to cut reserve requirements 
again or step up open market purchases. 


rising unemployment, 


OW that the Federal Reserve is 

“leaning against the wind”’ of 
: declining business activity, the 
question of the effects of its activities 
has again become a vital one. Many 
who believe in the efficacy of money 
management on the boom side of the 
business cycle have grave doubts as 
to the contra-cyclical contribution it 
can make on the downward swing. 
And, of course, there are some who 
feel that, in our type of welfare state, 
money. management is merely a re- 
flection of. social and economic pres- 
sures rather than an active, dominat- 
ing force. 


bank 


yield 





3-month bills 
Market 


On the Money Market . . . Loan Demand .. . Business Activity 


would 










By RAYMOND RODGERS 
Special Contributing Editor* 


In view of these differences of 
opinion, an analysis of the probable 
impact of the reversal in Federal Re- 
serve credit policy will help in facing 
the economic uncertainties of the days 
immediately ahead. 


Reasons for Restraint 

But before venturing into the un- 
known, a brief restatement of the 
reasons for the credit restraint, which 
was started in April 1955 and con- 
tinued for more than two and one- 
*Mr. Rodgers is professor of banking in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, and 


in the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
of New York University. 


THE MONEY MARKET: EASIER THROUGHOUT 


U. S. Government securities 


Issues due in 
9 to 12 months 


Rate on 
new issues 








4.50 3.58 





4.00 
#Moody’'s Investors Service. 
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3.591 3.94 


1.731 


Issues due in 
3 to 5 years 


While easier money has had an immedi- 
ate and heavy impact on the bond markets, 
its effects on over-all business activity will 
be felt only after a considerable time-lag. 
Over the longer term, sharply increased 
Government spending could result in a 
big increase in the money supply, renewal 
of strong inflationary pressures. 





half years, will serve as a reminder of 
how the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions developed in the economy. 

The imperative need for credit 
restraint was clearly shown by the fact 
that the cost of living was never 
higher than in 1957, by the drop of 
5.5 cents in the buying power of the 
consumers’ dollar in the past two 
years, and by the increase of 8 per 
cent in the price of farm land in the 
year ending last June, to mention but 
a few inflationary indications. Even 
though drastic measures were not em- 
ployed in fighting this inflation, credit 
restraint and overexpansion eventu- 


State and local 
govt. bonds# 


Corporate 
bonds# 

















ally caused the break in business ac- 
tivity which continues. But, even 
with this break, price rigidity, wage 
demands, and Government spending 
make it highly doubtful that inflation 
has been vanquished for more than 
a brief period. All indications are 
that the monetary authorities realize 
that the danger of inflation is merely 
quiescent and must be expected to 
revive at the first opportunity. This 
fear must be kept in mind in weigh- 
ing probable Federal Reserve policy, 
as it has clearly been a dominant fac- 
tor even in their more recent actions. 


Another reason for the credit 
restraint was the determination of 
the Federal Reserve authorities to 
prevent the use of bank credit for 
capital purposes. As a result, the 
growth of bank loans in 1957 was 
less than half that of 1956, and the 
sale of bonds was more than 30 per 
cent greater. So, in this effort they 
were quite successful; in fact, con- 
siderably more so than during the 
boom phase of previous business 
cycles. 


Reasons for Change 


But by October, there were many, 
and growing, indications that the 
economy was experiencing a down- 
ward trend on a broad front. It was 
no longer just a “rolling readjust- 
ment.”’ Industrial production, which 
had started slowly downward in Janu- 
ary, had begun a sharper decline. Un- 
employment was mounting to the 
highest monthly level in eight years. 
The 22-commodity sensitive index of 
raw materials traded internationally 
was dropping to an eight-year low. 
The backlog of unfilled orders was 
shrinking. And the demand for bank 
credit was declining, instead of in- 
creasing. Moreover, public psy- 
chology, as evidenced by the sale of 
automobiles and the erratic behavior 
of the stock market, was deteriorat- 
ing even faster than basic economic 
factors, and thus creating further 
downward pressures. 


Credit restraint was thus no longer 
tenable economically or politically. 
Something had to be done, even 
though Sputnick had made it ap- 
parent that inflationary pressures 
could again become a serious problem 
because of increased Government 
spending and deficit financing, and 
even though the discount rate had 
been raised as recently as August 23. 


Without preliminary, the discount 
18 


rate was dramatically cut a full 4% 
per cent on November 15. Instead 
of paving the way for the change 
through open market operations, as 
is ordinarily done, this change led the 
market. But, as reserves were not in- 
creased, the money market remained 
tight, particularly in the large cities. 
In fact, the commercial banks did 
more borrowing in December 1957 
than they did in December 1956 when 
a policy of active credit restraint pre- 


.vailed. 


The paradox of a reduction in 
money rates without an increase in 
the money supply was thus brought 
to pass by the monetary authorities. 
It was all quite mystifying, and dis- 
appointing, to those who had not 
probed deeply enough, and mistakenly 
looked each week for massive open- 
market operations increasing reserves 
or, alternatively, reduction of reserve 
requirements. 

The sharp reduction in the discount 
rate was a dramatic way of proclaim- 
ing the end of the policy of active 
credit restraint. It made money cheaper 
but not more plentiful, and thus con- 
tinued to press against inflationary 
forces. These lower money rates had 
several consequences. 


Bull Market In Bonds 


One of the most important conse- 
quences of the lower rates was 
a prompt bull market in bonds. The 
“clear signal’’ of the monetary authori- 
ties that active credit restraint had 
come to an end caused would-be sellers 
of bonds to refuse to sell. For the 
same reason, would-be buyers rushed 
in to buy. As a result, the bond 
market, and particularly Government 
securities, had one of the sharpest 
run-ups in history. 

But ‘anticipation of further Federal 
Reserve action, particularly action to 
increase the reserves available to 
banks, was even more of a driving 
force in the precipitate upward move- 
ment of bonds. This anticipation 
caused yields to decline more sharply 
than warranted by the action of the 
Reserve authorities. In short, specu- 
lators drove the bond market up too 
quickly and to levels that were too 
high for conditions then prevailing. 
Until validated by further Federal 
Reserve action or by further slacken- 
ing of business, the market was thus 
in a vulnerable position. Any weaken- 
ing of bullish sentiment would cause 
the speculators to try to unload on 
one another, and there would be a 


race to sell before speculative profits 
were wiped out, or actual losses were 
incurred. 


Discount Rate Cut Again 

On. January 21, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia led in a 
further reduction of the discount rate, 
with a decrease from 3 per cent to 
234 per cent. Although this reduc- 
tion was also made without paving 
the way through open market opera- 
tions, it was closely followed by a cut 
in the prime bank rate from 414 per 
cent to 4 per cent. 

As the prompt action of the large 
commercial banks in cutting the prime 
rate indicates, one of the important 
reasons for the further reduction of 
the discount rate was the continuation 
of the sharp decline in the demand 
for loans. For example, business loans 
at the weekly reporting member banks 
declined $1.2 billion from mid-1957 
to mid-January, whereas during the 
like period a year earlier they had 
increased $1.8 billion. 

Another controlling consideration 
was, of course, the continuation of the 
upward trend in unemployment; also, 
the sharp rise in the number of those 
employed but on reduced work-weeks 
—actually part-time employment al- 
though included in the employment 
totals. 

Despite these reasons for a further 
cut in the rate, the Federal Reserve 
Board was obviously more reluctant 
to act than the individual Reserve 
banks. This is clearly shown by the 
character of the action taken. As is 
well known, changes in the discount 
rate are proposed by the individual 
Reserve Banks to the board for ap- 
proval. Although approval was given, 
the board delayed taking any positive 
action itself, such as decreasing re- 
serve requirements or increasing re- 
serves through operations of the Open 
Market Committee, which the board 
controls. 


A Passive Policy 

Despite all of the words and ex- 
pectations to the contrary, the actions 
of the Reserve authorities were, in 
fact, more passive than active. In 
short, they merely permitted the re- 
turn flow of currency after the holiday 
season and the reduction in required 
reserves caused by the decline in de- 
posits (resulting from decreased loans) 
to convert net borrowed reserves into 
‘free’”’ reserves. 


And even when they reduced re- 
BANKERS MONTHLY 





Houston — first port in the South 


The FIRST CITY NATIONAL is a silent partner 
in the progress of the South’s First City 


Houston, first city in the South, 
is also first port in the South—second 
in the nation. The opening of the 
port 43 years ago quickened the pace 
of Houston’s growth, established it as 
a great metropolitan city. 

The First City National has been 
banker to every phase of that growth. 
Through creative banking it has 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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helped develop much of the business 
that, in turn, contributed to the port’s 
leadership. 

Access to this wide experience 
is one of the “extras” that add value 
to your correspondent relationship 
with First City National. Make The 
First City in Texas’ first city your 
correspondent. 


FIRST Ciiwy 
NATIONAL JRBB AAR] Fhe OF HOUSTON 
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serve requirements by 4 of 1 per cent 
last month, the action released only 
about $500 million from required re- 
serves. 

There are several sound economic 
reasons for the way the Federal Re- 
serve authorities dragged their feet. 

Certainly, they did not want to re- 
peat the mistake of the summer and 
fall of 1953, when they took massive 
action through the creation of reserves 
that the commercial banks promptly 
utilized in the purchase of Govern- 
ment securities, which expanded the 
money supply and gave strong support 
to the fallacious belief that any down- 
ward trend in business could be sum- 
marily stopped. These, in turn, largely 
sired the boom of 1955-56 with its in- 
flationary overtones. 

Also, it is apparent that the board 
was not convinced that the dangers 
of inflation had subsided, or that the 
outlook for business was as bad as 
painted in some quarters. 

The board also knew that in the 
early months of 1958, the money 
market was bound to get easier be- 
cause of seasonal and basic forces in 
the economy, and they did not want 
to push rates down too drastically. As 
a corollary to this, they undoubtedly 
did not want to create too artificial 
a bond market before the large 
Treasury refundings of nearly $17 bil- 
lion on February 6 to say nothing of 
the indicated new money requirements 
of the Treasury of at least $5 billion 
before the year is ended. 

They also could not be unmindful 
of the fact that, even without direct 
credit expansion action on their part: 


. A bull market in bonds had de- 
veloped; 

. The Treasury bill rate had drop- 
ped to less than half its 1957 
peak levels; 

. Commercial paper rates had 
been cut sharply; 

4. The prime rate had broken; and 
5. The money market was easier 
throughout. 


In view of these developments, it 
is no wonder that the Federal Reserve 
moved slowly. Moreover, it is a very 
good thing, especially for the banks, 
that they did not “strike out wildly 
in all directions,”’ as so many critics 
advocated. 


Delayed Impact 

Continuation of the downward 
trend in business and the increase in 
unemployment will cause the Federal 
Reserve to change from their passive 
policy to an active one of broadening 
the credit base by a further modest 
reduction in reserve requirements or 
by the creation of reserves through 
open market purchases. But, regard- 
less of what further action they 
take, money is already cheaper and 
more readily available, and will be- 
come even more so. 

This increased availability and 
lower cost of money will have far- 
reaching effects on the economy. But 
it is important to remember that there 
is a time-lag in all monetary effects. 
Other areas of the economy are not 
as ‘‘fast on the trigger’’ as the specu- 
lators in bonds. For example, the 
effect on mortgage lending is quite 
slow. Thus, after the change of 


Federal Reserve policy in mid-1953, 
despite the massive creation of re- 


serves, mortgage money did not be- 


come more readily available until early 
1954. And it was August, 1954, more 
than a year later, before the discounts 
on Federally guaranteed and insured 
loans were substantially reduced, and 
before the rates on conventional mort- 
gages had declined 14-% per cent and 
the sharp upswing in housing starts 
got under way. 

The effect of the easier money of the 
1953-54 period on general business ac- 
tivity likewise came only after a con- 
siderable time-lag. Although ‘“‘free” 
reserves became substantial in July 
1953, it was not until September that 
rates began the real drop toward their 
1954 lows. And as for business. ac- 
tivity, although the increased reserves 
made money easy and readily avail- 
able from July, 1953 onward, and al- 
though interest rates began to de- 
cline sharply in September, business 
continued to decline through March 
1954. And a definite recovery did not 
get under way until September, 1954. 


As the current recession is already 
longer and, in many respects, more 
severe than that of 1953-54, a con- 
siderable time-lag must be anticipated 
before the stimulating effects of easier 
money on business activity reach con- 
sequential proportions. 


Direct Effect 

The end of credit restraint and the 
increased availability of funds at 
lower costs will have its greatest im- 
pact on five major areas of the 
economy: 
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@ The decline in the cost of municipal 
borrowing will stimulate spending for 
public works. As shown on page 17, 
there has already been a substantial 
reduction in the costs of such borrow- 
ing, and more must be anticipated. 


@ The reduction in the prime bank 
rate will lower the short-term costs of 
large borrowers and enable them to 
follow more normal inventory and ac- 
counts receivable policies. 


@ The decline in the cost of corporate 
borrowing will certainly be a factor 
in the decisions of many manufac- 
turers with respect to automation, 






















































































other plant and equipment, earnings, 
payment of dividends and similar 
problems. 

@ The easing in the mortgage market 
has already caused a consequential 
reduction in the discount on FHA 
mortgages. In fact, it is estimated 
that the reduction in cost up to the 
time of this writing is around 8 per 
cent, and more can be expected. 

@ The sharp reduction in the cost of 
both short-term and long-term govern- 
ment borrowing will have a beneficial 
effect on the burden of carrying the 
public debt. With the debt limit in- 
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creased to $280 billion this becomes 
even more important. 


Rates Only One Factor 

Although money rates are an im- 
portant factor in all business activity 
in one way or another, they are only 
one of many factors. Wage costs, tax 
policies, business sentiment, consumer 
psychology and price are other very 
important considerations. In view of 
this, it is not surprising that the im- 
pact of the changed credit policy and 
easier money has, up to now, been 
zero so far as the over-all level of 
business activity is concerned. The 
continued decline in business notwith- 
standing, the beneficial effect of the 
easier money conditions will be felt 
later on, particularly in housing and in 
the restored ability of small and margi- 
nal concerns to rebuild inventories. 


But before counting too much on a 
boom in housing, consideration should 
be given to a recent speech of Sherman 
Maisel, Professor of Real Estate at 
the University of California, in which 
he estimated the number of vacant 
dwelling units in the United States at 
nearer 4.5 million than the conven- 
tional figure of 1.2 million then 
generally accepted. Furthermore, the 
price resistance which has developed 
in many areas should be given proper 
weight. Such factors might more than 
offset the stimulating effects of easier 
money. 


In the same fashion, sales resistance 
and collection difficulties might pre- 
vent any consequential build-up of 
inventories, regardless of the ease of 
financing the build-up. 

And, as pointed out before, in any 
event there is bound- to be a conse- 
quential time-lag in the effects of any 
monetary easing. 


Future Impact 

In conclusion, the future impact of 
the change in Federal Reserve policy 
will largely depend on the extent and 
the speed of the further action taken. 
It seems obvious that such action is 
bound to come, if for no other reason 
than to aid the Treasury in borrowing 
the substantial amounts of new money 
which will be needed in the months 
ahead. 

The modern three R’s of Russia, 
recession and reelection will inevitably 
cause sharply increased Government 
spending. In the field of defense 
alone, according to Treasury Secre- 
tary Anderson, major military orders 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Investment Survey 


Governments « Municipals « Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 


Stimulation of a lagging U. S. economy will be the prime goal of credit 
and _ fiscal policies in months immediately ahead. Should the patient display an 
even deeper pallor by midsummer, strong new medicines will be rushed. This is 
the consensus of opinion among top Treasury and Federal Reserve officials inter-— 
viewed by BANKERS MONTHLY. 

Still easier short-term rates, almost excessively soft money market 
conditions and further strength of bond prices in all maturities therefore appear 


likely. The current course of the economy will tell the story for rates and 
yields in the second half of 1958. 


Specifically, what are prospects for credit policies up to midyear? 

1) The Fed should allow still more free reserves to build up for banks. This 
will accelerate expansion of the money supply which has been underway since No- 
vember. While bank loans have tumbled precipitously since that date, total bank 
credit (loans and investments) have been steadily climbing and deposits again are 
mounting as a result of the Fed’s "green thumb" talents. 

2) Open market operations will be the chief tool of Fed policy in the 
period immediately ahead. Bills will be bought to the extent necessary but 
extreme sloppiness resulting from perhaps $500 million plus free reserves will be 
avoided. Another slight cut in reserve requirements is possible, but an impor- 
tant slash is most unlikely in the near future. Reason: the authorities remember 
timing of the 1954 reserve requirement cut, feel that subsequent bank lending 
activities helped fuel later inflation. Proper timing is considered the big test 
in next reserves cut. 

3) The discount rate will be gradually reduced closer to the bill rate. 
Since the bill rate could decline below 1 per cent because of high corporate 
liquidity after the March 15 tax period and a big reduction in short-term Treasury 
issues in recent months, this implies a significant further cut in the discount 
rate. This rate is held to have lost its meaning with the return of free reserves 
to the banking system. While it may still influence the prime rate, the latter 
rate also is now subject to the powerful effects of a fluid acceptance market 
in which borrowing costs are somewhat lower. Moreover, other bank rates are 
vulnerable: e. g., government dealers have been able to borrow under repurchase 
agreements at 1 1/4-1 3/8 per cent, less than one-half the bank dealer rate. 

4) Greater ease should develop, therefore, with the yield curve becoming 
still smoother as shortest term rates drop most and longest term yields decline 
least. By midyear, enough economic signals are expected by the Fed to be flash- 
ing to signal either a frontal attack to stimulate the economy or retirement to a 


more neutral wait-—and-see position until fall. Meanwhile the impact on the 
markets obviously is favorable. 


Pléased by the brisk reception accorded the $1.25 billion 3s of 1966, the 
Treasury is now planning an April cash financing of $3 to $4 billion. With the 
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economy slipping, the authorities have no desire to compete with long-term mort-— 
gage and corporate borrowers; offering of a very long-term bond in any volume is, 
therefore, not expected. 

Total Treasury cash financing until the end of the year should total be- 
tween $11 and $14 billion. Much of this, particularly in the second half, may 
take the form of short-term tax offerings. The remainder should be concentrated 
in intermediate, bank-range maturities because the Treasury continues its deter- 
mination to extend maturity of the debt and there will be good bank demand assured 
by abundant reserves and a declining loan volume. 

Average maturity of the debt is now 5 years, 1 month, compared with 4 
years, 7 months last December 31. Excluding Fed holdings, average maturity is 
now 5 years, 8 months, compared with 5 years, 2 months at yearend. 


While still lower bond yields appear in prospect, heavy borrowing by munic-— 
ipalities and mortgagors could provide a floor under long-term rates and prevent 
a return to 1954 levels. Similarly, substantial Treasury financing in the inter- 
mediate sector could have a like effect on 5— to 10-year maturities. 

Many banks buying intermediates are stressing higher coupon issues at this 
time. This is because such obligations are less vulnerable pricewise than low 
coupon issues, should both sell below par; the latter will fade more rapidly in 
a declining market because of different after-tax yields at discounts. In addi- 


tion, these obligations provide more liberal current income to meet higher 
operating costs. 








































Heavy calendars of new offerings, plus issuance of two new Treasury bonds 
in five weeks, dampened the strong upsurge of municipal and corporate obligations. 
After reaching peaks early in February, many top-rated taxables backed away as 
much as 3 or 4 points from their offering prices later in the month. The markets 
still have vigor, however, in all categories. 





Underwriters, dealers and investors in municipals have been very busy for 
the past _ two months. A wide variety of names and qualities have featured the 
market. Despite the heavy flow of new offerings and a greatly enlarged supply 
of bonds in the secondary market since January, there has been ready absorption 
of important flotations by well-known localities. 

A steady, possibly firming market is indicated since high inventories and 
prospective heavy volume are more than counteracted by easing credit conditions 
and expected caution by the Treasury in avoiding competing significantly in the 
long-term market. Topping the calendar is a $100 million California school and 
vets offering. 

Last month’s easing in the corporate._market was typified by the Aaa Bell 
Telephone of Pennsylvania 3 3/4s of 1989, brought out at 101.8 on January 29 and 
quoted more than two points lower four weeks later. The unexpectedly heavy 
upsurge in corporate financing activity was largely responsible for such easing 
of bonds of various ratings. While continued brisk activity is expected as 
corporations refund existing debt, this should have no effect on the market; 
later, should new debt financings decline somewhat, the market could continue 
to improve. The yield spread between top corporates and governments has narrowed 
to about 40 basis points, but this is not unusual and indicates a healthy rela- 
tionship between the markets. Larger corporate offerings scheduled include $20 
million Carolina Power and Light first mortgages and $45 million New England 
Tel and Tels. 
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LEADERSHIP HAS NEW DIMENSIONS... 


pote The complete line of Diebold-Basic Vault Doors 
the magnifice nt meets all banking requirements for design compatibility 


with contemporary architectural decor . . . and for security 

against every known hazard. All Diebold-Basic Doors 

[) | EBO | () - RB ASI E d es j g n incorporate outstanding engineering and operating innova- 
tions. Operating Controls are as easy to turn as power 

steering . . . and are protected with an automatic lock 

is available in vault that prevents bandits from imprisoning employees in vault. 
Rapidials assure complete dialing privacy. Continuous 


hinges” function so smoothly that doors can be moved 
with a rubber band. For the complete story, mail the 


coupon today. 


rN CO AP OR AT ED 
CANTON, OHIO 
Manufacturers of the 
world’s finest bank equipment 
Rapidials assure complete Distinctive Day Gates Continuous hinges and two Diebold, Inc. 
privacy, fast and combine inviting appearance _full-height locking bors Dept. 8-23 - Canton, Ohio 
accurate dialing. and security. introduce new dimensions Please send full details about your complete line of Diebold- 
in operating ease and Basic Vault Doors. 
protection. Bank. 
Individual 
Street 


doors of many sizes 
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Bank Investments— 


Portfolio Policy Now 


With the re-establishment of 
the yield curve, says this sea- 
soned analyst, what remains 
of the present period of ease 
should be devoted to the shor- 
tening of maturities of Govern- 
ments held, to the end that they 
may later be extended at rates 
that will provide liquidity in 
any market. 


By D. WALTON MATTHEWS 


Manager, Bank and Institutional Investment 
Service, Hayden, Stone & Co., New York 


HE TERMS of the Treasury’s re- 
cently announced exchange is- 
sues will doubtless prove to have 

initiated a return to the old yield 
curve, with its 32-year 314’s, 6-year 
3’s, 214 per cent certificates, and a 
bill rate of around 1.2 per cent. This is 
in sharp contrast with the yield pat- 
terns of last year in which the 2- to 5- 
year maturities gave the highest yields 
on old issues, and new issues, as il- 
lustrated by the 4’s, gave the same 
yield at time of offering, regardless of 
maturity. 

Under the new or, rather, re-estab- 
lished yield pattern a tendency to ex- 
tend government securities is to be 
expected. Keeping in mind the fact 
that one of the prime functions of the 
government bond account is to pro- 
vide liquidity under all market con- 
ditions, it probably is not too early 
for commercial banks to begin to think 
about methods of reconstituting the 
government bond portfolio. Com- 
mercial banks, in other words, will be 
faced from now on with the necessity 
of deciding whether they want to ex- 
tend maturities on refunding, or plan 
at some time in the future to begin 
the building up of a government port- 
folio concentrated principally in short 
term issues. Upon these decisions 
will depend the extent to which banks 
will succeed in building a maturity 
ealendar of governments that will 
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stand up under all conditions, or will 
find themselves at some time in the 
future, as they have in the past, with 
a bond portfolio that is largely frozen 
in with losses. 


In an article which appeared in 
BANKERS MONTHLY for September 
15, 1956, the writer recounted a bit 
of the history of spaced maturity 
calendars. It was described as a use- 
ful and desirable means of meeting 
the investment problems during the 
loan-searce prewar, war, and early 
postwar periods. 


“But,” continued the article, ‘from 
1952 onward, and especially since 
mid-1953, loan formation proceeded 
by leaps and bounds and is still con- 
tinuing. This loan expansion with 
its accompanying expansion of de- 
posits called for the conversion of gov- 
ernment bonds into loans of all types. 
Because it was quite impossible to 
anticipate this increase in the demand 
for credit, bankers were naturally un- 
able to plan a bond account that 
would be ideally adapted to the needs 
of the situation. This inability to 
plan was further intensified by the 
transition in monetary policy which 
freed the government bond market. 
There followed the credit restraint 
measures of the Federal Reserve, the 
most notable of which occurred in 
early 1953, and again since the end of 
1954. These, of course, put pressure 
on bond prices and induced losses . . . 


“Tt may be well to consider here our 
most recent opportunity to achieve a 
bond portfolio with maximum liquid- 
ity and relatively good yield, and why 
it was generally missed. The oppor- 
tunity came in the first half of 1954, 
and arose out of the Federal Reserve’s 
‘too easy’ money policy. The high- 
est bond prices occured in March and 
April. At that time every govern- 
ment bond account could have been 
converted into shorts at no loss and, 
in many cases, at very substantial 
profits, subject only to long-term 
capital gains taxes. 


“Generally speaking, it wasn’t done 
for three reasons: (1) Very few bank- 
ers had any preconceived plan as to 









what they wanted to do with the bond 
account or what the bond account 
was supposed to do for them on an 
over-all operating basis. (2) Bankers 
were not willing to take a temporary 
loss of current income to increase 
liquidity. (3) The value of capital 
gains as an offset to current earnings 
was overlooked. But of the three, 
the first was probably the most im- 
portant. 

“Tt is this Monday morning quar- 
terback’s opinion, based on numerous 
conversations with bankers at that 
period, that the psychological hurdles 
are too great to expect any banker to 
completely convert into shorts at such 
a time, unless he has fully made up 
his mind far in advance of the oppor- 
tunity. A far more promising ap- 
proach is to start with the objective 
of achieving the desired degree of 
liquidity and to make whatever prog- 
ress may be possible under present 
conditions, even if it takes a ‘five-year 
plan’ to doit...” 


Shorten While Rates Are Low 

The article went on to suggest, as a 
preliminary step to the accomplish- 
ment of the ideal spaced maturity 
calendar, that all, or substantially 
all, of the bonds in the bank’s port- 
folio be concentrated in shorts during 
a period of low money rates. This 
course, it said, is exactly opposite the 
procedure normally employed in the 
past, which ordinarily resulted in ex- 
tending maturities while rates were 
low and remaining short when they 
were high, largely for the reason that 
the short maturities had been used for 
loan expansion and were therefore not 
available for either exchange or ma- 
turity extension purposes as the op- 
portunities presented themselves. 

Intermediate and long bonds ac- 
quired during a period of high money 
rates provide practically the same de- 
gree of liquidity as shorts, and have 
attractive profit potentials as well. 
We may rest assured that a strong de- 
mand for bank credit will again de- 
velop after the present decline has 
run its course, and that there will be 
a return to higher rates and lower 
bond prices. The big question, of 
course, is ““‘When?”. 

There are two views on the subject. 
One holds that the recession will run 
its course fairly soon, possibly in the 
first half of 1958. The other is that 
the recession will run longer; all of this 
year and possibly into the next. If 
(Continued on page 30) 
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In the time it takes to replace a fuse, 


our night staff processes 2500 cash items 


Even if you had to grope in the dark with 
matches the chances are you could replace a 
burned out fuse in just about five minutes. 

But whatever time of night it was, our 
lights would be burning brightly. 

For all through the night, our staff is 
busy processing cash items. They speed items 
through at the rate of 500 per minute. That 
means that many of the checks mailed to us in 


the afternoon become available funds the fol- 
lowing morning. 

This valuable service by our night staff 
has won the Continental hundreds of enthu- 
siastic correspondents from coast to coast. 

If you would like to enjoy such impor- 
tant advantages, too, phone or write us today. 
We'll be happy to send you full details—or 
discuss it with you in your office. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
3 and Trust Company of Chicago 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FASTER FORM HANDLING. Watch this! With one 
hand you simply whisk the statement from tray to 
carriage and slip it into the self-aligning form guides. 
Just like that, you’re set for the next entry —all posting 
completely visible. All finished? Click! The carriage 
automatically pops open and “hands” the statement 
back to you! Neat as a pin, and just as complete as 
you please—right down to a check count. 


FASTER inpexinc. A feather touch—down go the 
keys! Touch a motor bar—there’s your figure, quick 
as electricity. And you just keep right on indexing 
away as fast as you can. No stopping for machine 
computation. No waiting as the carriage automatically 
moves from column to column, prints each figure 
exactly where it belongs. It’s easier, lots quicker than 


typing . . . beginners quickly become experts. 


with Burroughs Sensimatic 
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Commercial Account Posting 


FASTER MOTOR BAR seLecTion. The Sensimatic’s 
exclusive design assigns a single major function to 
each motor bar. Look here: You have one plainly 
marked for ‘“‘checks.”’ Another for ‘‘deposits.”” Another 
for, “‘balances.” Balances are obtained automatically — 
th:, balance bar is depressed as the amount of last entry 
is listed. This saves one bar depression per line of post- 
ing. Just think of the posting time this alone saves. 


FASTER AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE MOVEMENTS. Inside 
the Sensimatic is this exclusive control panel. A “me- 
chanical brain,” it tells the carriage to automatically 
complete the posting in one column, then it moves to 
the next. It signals the carriage to open and serve 
you the finished statement, or to lock and warn you of 
an overdraft. It leaves nothing to chance. A Sensimatic 
does it all faster, automatically. 


Bank Bookkeeping Machine 


Look what else you get: automatic check count, automatic 


register totaling, 


ate lock, list-posti 


tape, activity 


counter—the works! Demonstration? Phone our nearby 
branch. a Division, Burroughs Corporation, 


Detroit 32, Michigan. 
BURROUGHS AND SENSIMATIC ARE TRADEMARKS 
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the first proves to be correct, it will 
require relatively quick action to re- 
vamp the bond account by so shorten- 
ing maturities as to be prepared for an 
impending period of higher rates. If 
the latter is the more accurate, a more 
leisurely course could be followed to 
the same end. 


The course of the stock market over 
the next three months or so may be 
helpful in providing a clue as to the 
outlook for business, credit demznds 
and the bond market: 


@ If in the rather unlikely event that 
the stock market continues to work 
higher until about June of this year, 
it would be time to look for an early 
reversal in business. 


@ If the market approaches, but holds, 
above the lows established last Octo- 
ber, during the next half of this year, 
we should expect to see some im- 
provement late in 1958 or early 1959. 


@ If the market should fall below the 
October lows of last year, it would 
probably indicate a substantial fur- 
ther deterioration of business condi- 
tions, with the result that a turn to 
higher interest rates and lower bond 
prices would be pushed out to some 
indefinite future date. 


Some investors may choose to base 
the timing of their moves on their own 
or others’ studies of credit demands 
and bond prices; and they may have 
better ways of doing it than by taking 
their cues from the stock market. It 
is the purpose of this article (1) to 
suggest that careful consideration be 
given to the formulation of a program 
having as its end objective the devel- 
opment of a sound portfolio of spaced 
maturities, and (2) to recommend in 
the strongest possible terms that the 
conditions calling for acceleration, de- 
lay, or the complete abandonment of 
such a program be made as definite 
as possible. While the plan suggest- 
ed doubtless leaves much to be desired 
as a means of accurately timing port- 
folio transactions, it at least has the 
virtue of calling for deliberately plan- 
ned action based on the implications 
of definitely ascertainable facts. Any 
plan adopted with that end in view 
will be sure to produce a better port- 
folio than no plan at all. 


Such a program must be specific not 
only with reference to the timing of 
transactions but with regard to the 
securities involved as well. To that 
end, it seems desirable for purposes 
of discussion to classify these securi- 


ties into market groups on the basis 
of their varying characteristics for 
portfolio purposes. 


GROUP 1 

1957-58 Range 
oa. Samm. Re. =. 
3"%2B Apr.15,'58 100- 8 99-22 
4C Aug. 1,'58 100-25 99-29 
3%D Dec. 1,'58 101- 2 100- 6 
3% May ‘60 102-4 98-14 
4 Aug. 1,'61 104-22 99-31 
3% Feb. 62 103-14 98-24 
4 Aug. 62 105-20 99-30 
3% Nov. 62 104- 6 100-14 
4 Oct. 1,'69 109-2 99-24 
3% = Nov. ‘74 108-0 101-4* 


*Open market low after cash offering at 100. 


GROUP 1 of bonds thus classified were 
issued during a period of high interest 
rates. These bonds at no time after 
issuance showed any appreciable dis- 
count from par. When the Fed 
changed its attitude toward easier 
credit conditions, all issues in this 
group advanced sharply. The last 
refunding and cash offering of last 
year, terms of which were announced 
immediately after the cut in the dis- 
count rate, can be classed in this 
group. The only question regarding 
them will concern itself with future 
profits. There will be no losses in 
any bonds in this group that were ac- 
quired through cash or exchange offer- 
ings unless money becomes much 


tighter than it was last year. 
GROUP 2 
1957-58 Range 
Coupon = Maturity ae See. 
3% Je. ‘78-83 101-30 92- 4 
3 F. ‘95 97-2 86-24 


GROUP 2 consists of long bonds put 
out at the beginning of two separate 
high money rate periods, in March of 
the years 1953 and 1955. Neither of 
these issues stood up in the recent 


* period of high money rates, although 


the 314’s, which sold principally for 
cash, went to a high of 111 in the low 
money rate period of late 1953 and 
early 1954. It seems unlikely that 
very long bonds that the Treasury 
may put out in the current move to 
lower money rates will sell at compar- 
able yield levels because (1) the Fed 
has stated that it believes the extreme 
low yields produced by ‘“‘active credit 
ease” of that period was a mistake 





and that it contributed to the infla- 
tionary pressures that followed; and 
(2) the Treasury apparently plans to 
extend the debt by offering long bonds 
in exchange, if not for cash, which was 
not done in the 1953-54 easy money 
period. A relatively small number 
of these bonds is held by banks, and 
an effort should be made to sell them 
at a time indicated as a turning point 
in the bond market, or at any other 
time that the funds can be better em- 
ployed in mortgages or tax free bonds. 


GROUP 3 

1957-58 Range 
eee Bee Se fee. 
2% Je. ‘58 99-30 98- 3 
2% Je. ‘58 100- 4 98-27 
2” D. "58 100-0 97-30 
1% é 59 = 99-11 96-11 
2% Mr. °57-59 99-24 97-17 
2% S. "56-59 99-11 96-17 
2% N. ‘60 99-0 94-0 
2% = &. 61 100- 4 95-0 
2% Nz 61 99- 4 93-20 
2% Je. ‘59-62 98-12 91-28 
2% D. ‘59-62 98-6 91-18 
2" Au. 63 98-24 91-16 
2” Je. ‘62-67 97-10 88- 4 
2” D. '63-68 96-22 86-22 
2" Je. ‘64-69 96-6 86- 8 
2 D. ‘64-69 96- 2 86- 2 
2% =“Mr. '65-70 95-30 86- 0 
2% Mr. ‘66-71 95-22 85-30 
2% Je. ‘67-72 95-6 85-22 
2% %S. ‘67-72 95-0 85-10 
2” D. '67-72 95- 6 85-20 


GROUP 3 consists of bonds represent- 
ing the residue of World War II fi- 
nancing in the longer maturities (sold 
with the help of a pegged market) and 
the cash and refunding issues put out 
in the low interest rate periods. It 
follows that the only time these issues 
can be sold without at least small loss 
on the book value at par is during a 
period of low money rates or after 
they become short enough to have 
rights values in a low money rate 
period. Banks that have these bonds 
at prices substantially below par as a 
result of tax switches or opportune 
purchases may want to nail down prof- 
its some time during the current easy 
money period without waiting until 
they mature. The reverse side of 
that coin is that these bonds became 
more attractive in high money rate 
periods than the issues listed in Group 
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Any way you look at mobile home insurance 
Olid Republic has the answer 
Seventy-seven percent of the three million Americans who live in mobile homes finance them 


on a basis which is sound and profitable to many hundreds of financial institutions. You can 
attract more mobile home financing with a more comprehensive, specialized insurance program. 


The Old Republic ® Credit life—Credit accident and sickness 
Companies areaone-stop @ Fire—Theft—Combined additional coverage 
insurance market for @ Personal effects—Collision 


all types of mobile ®@ Vendor's single interest, which protects the lender against 
home coverages: secretion, embezzlement and conversion. 


Mobile home financing can be the best fortified risk of all the instalment loan classifications. 


ASK U HOW TO GET THE MOST IN MOBILE HOMI 


Old Republic 4g Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company ‘Simm Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
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1, in terms of the taxable yield equiva- 
lent after a 52% tax, because part of 
the yield is long term capital gain. 
This group offers both the greatest 
danger of loss and the greatest profit 
potential based on the proper timing 
of purchases and sales. 


GROUP 4 


1957-58 Range 

High Low 
100-11 99- 0 
102-16 97-22 


Coupon Maturity 


2% Je. '63-58* 
2% OD. '65-60* 


*Assumed maturity. 


GROUP 4 consisting of partial tax ex- 
empts is included mainly to point out 
that the bonds included in Group 5 
are the only government securities 
that, at time of issue, have part of 
the characteristics of P. T. E. securi- 
ties. 


GROUP 5 


(All 1 Y's) 

1957-58 Range 
2. —. 
97-27 97-14 
99-13 96-14 
99- 0 95- 8 
98-14 94-12 
98- 4 93-16 
97-16 92-20 
96-30 91-16 
96- 6 90- 6 
95-16 88-20 
94-28 88- 8 


Maturity 


1,1958 
1,1958 
1,1959 
1, 1959 
1,1960 
1,1960 
1,196] 
1, 1961 
1,1962 
1, 1962 


Apr. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Oct. 


GROUP 5 comprises securities that un- 
der any likely money conditions will 
always come to the market at a dis- 
count. These 114 per cent bonds, as 
is well known, were received by hold- 
ers of non-marketable 234’s of 1980, 
who exchanged the latter for the 114’s 
because that was the only available 
means of disposing of them before 
maturity. Unless the money market 
reaches a point at which a five-year 
11% per cent note will be worth par, 
the yield on these issues will be part 
long term capital gain, which will 
make them somewhat similar to the 
partial tax exempts. Switching into 
this group may prove a desirable 
means of shortening maturities and 
taking small tax losses on the longer 
bonds included in Group 3. 


GROUP 6 comprises all U.S. Treasury 
bills and is the ultimate in liquidity. 
They are distinguished from other 
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short maturities in that they have no 
rights values, each successive weekly 
offering being sold for cash. Toward 
the end of an easy money period such 
as that of 1954, Treasury bills, re- 
gardless of comparative yields, are 
the final instrument by which full 
liquidity may be attained in anticipa- 
tion of a turn to higher interest rates. 
The average yield on weekly offerings 
in 1957 ranged from 2.894 to 3.66 per 
cent. 

A program calculated to build the 
best possible maturity calendar by 
coordinating market groups of Gov- 
ernment bonds with changing interest 
rate levels therefore involves the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. Retention of all bonds in Group 
1 except as they may be lost by re- 
funding. 

2. The sale of bonds or long notes 
acquired on exchange offers, (a) 
shortly after they go regular delivery, 
or, preferably, (b) six months after ac- 
quisition so that any profits realized 
may be treated as capital gains; the 
proceeds to be reinvested in the next 
maturity that is likely to receive a 


favorable exchange offer. The re- 
sulting profits, along with the coupon 
rate of the next maturing right should 
add up to a total income somewhat 
better than the rate obtainable on 
certificates during a cheap money 
period. The bank will thus avoid 
the extension of maturities at rates 
so low as to leave it exposed to severe 
market losses later on. 

3. The sale of bonds in Group 3 at 
an appropriate time as they approach 
par in a low money rate period. It 
may prove advisable to include in 
such sales securities in the same group 
that have’ been acquired on tax ex- 
changes or purchased during lower 
markets. 

There are certain interesting im- 
plications of the foregoing that relate 
to the use of tax free bonds, agency 
issues, loan policies, and, to some de- 
gree, Federal Reserve policy. These, 
however, have no direct bearing on 
the question of what must be done to 
build the ideal maturity calendar in 
governments, and are mentioned only 
to suggest that there are other areas 
that may be profitably explored. 


New Books and Analyses 


BUSINESS AND MONEY MARKET. 
Securities Analysis Department, Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank, 115 W. 
Monroe, Chicago 90.—Review and 
outlook. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. By Charles 
N. Henning. 481 pages. $10. Harper 
& Bros., 49 East 33d St., New York 
16.—Procedures and practices, in- 
stitutional operations, problems. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHI- 
CAGO. Bacon, Whipple & Co., 135 
S. La Salle St., Chicago 3.—Invest- 
ment report. 


LONG-TERM INVESTMENT FUND S. 
Girard L. Spencer, Salomon Bros. & 


*Hutzler, 60 Wall St., New York 5.— 


Estimates of the supply of and the 
demand for long-term capital in 1958. 


BANK STOCKS. Douglas J. M. Gra- 
ham, R. W. Pressprich .& Co., 48 
Wall St., New York 5.—Trend re- 
port. 


DUAL CONTROL OF COLLATERAL. The 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors & Comptrollers, 38 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago 3. $2.50 to NABAC 


member banks, $5 to nonmembers. 
—Designed to help banks evaluate 
the effectiveness of their procedures 
for controling collateral pledged to 
secure commercial loans. 


WHAT ABOUT LISTING? Midwest 
Stock Exchange, 120 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3.—Advantages of listing 
on a_ securities exchange, alleged 
disadvantages and related considera- 
tions. 


SUMMARY OF THE NATIONAL HOUS- 
ING ACT & SERVICEMEN’S READJUST- 
MENT ACT. Savings & Mortgage Di- 
vision, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 12 E. 36th St., New York 16. 
Price 50 cents._-Present require- 
ments for insurance or guaranty of 
FHA and VA mortgage loans. 


CORN {PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
25 Broad St., New York 4.—In- 
vestment analysis. 


REAL ESTATE IN 1958. By Roy Wenz- 
lick, real estate analyst. Public Rela- 
tions Department, Society for Sav- 
ings, 127 Public Sq., Cleveland 14.— 
Analysis and forecast. 
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“T wish you could have designed our new 
quarters,” a banker recently told us. “Our 
designer made some costly mistakes.” 

*‘Why didn’t you call us in?” we asked, 
more than somewhat curious. 

““Well,”’ he said, “I’ve heard you only 
take jobs where you get the whole con- 
tract, start to finish. And I had to give 
the building contract to a board member, 
so I knew you wouldn’t be interested.” 

“We could have planned and designed 


Bank Bar 


your bank, working right with your own 
contractor,” we told him. “‘We do it all 
the time. You’re free to choose all or 
part of our services—table d’hote or 
a la carte. Sure, we’d rather you take 
full advantage of our specialized exper- 
ience and team of top talent, and use all 
of our planning, designing, building, and 
equipment services. But it’s your choice.” 

“Next time,” said the banker, “I'll 
investigate before I invest.” 


ecole 


7 WY Conforation 


OF AMERICA 
ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 


NEW YORK -« 


CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA «+ AUSTIN 


Operating Outside the Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International + Subsidiary: Design, Inc 


“3,300 
Bankers 
can’t be 
wrong” 


See for yourself the results of 
Bank Building's specialized 
planning; there’s a Bank Build- 
ing project near you. Send 
today for this directory of 
recently - completed projects. 





Bank Share-Owners Hold 
Seminar on Controls 


HE OLD ADAGE about an ounce of 
prevention being worth a pound 
of cure may apply with a degree 

of appropriateness and accuracy to 
some situations, but it is quite inap- 
propriate as far as bank embezzle- 
ments are concerned. For an em- 
bezzlement leaves a blemish on the 
record of the bank involved that a 
sufficient lapse of time may obscure 
but can never cure. Especially is this 
true if the embezzlement in question 
is chargeable to the bank’s failure at 
some time in the past to adopt meas- 
ures that would have made the em- 
bezzlement impossible. 


It was to consider ways and means 
of bringing about the wider adoption 
of such measures that an Internal 
Control Seminar was recently held in 
Chicago under the sponsorship of the 
Bank-Share Owners Advisory League. 
A. J. Cieciwa, auditor of the Central 
National Bank of Chicago, reminded 
the 100 bankers in attendance that 
“there is a little larceny in us all.” 
The embezzler, he said, is not a crim- 
inal in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but is simply a person placed in a pos- 
ition of trust and faced with a situa- 
tion that prompts him to violate that 
trust. The prime reason for embez- 
zlements, he continued, is opportunity 
to embezzle, and he forcefully charged 
bank management with the respon- 
sibility of minimizing the importance 
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of that reason as a factor in bank em- 
bezzlements. 

The League, a non-profit associa- 
tion of some 1,200 banks, is primarily 
concerned with the prevention of em- 
bezzlement and protection against 
embezzlement losses. Available to 
all members at low cost is $1,000,000 
of fidelity insurance covering the 
amount by which embezzlement losses 
exceed the protection provided by 
their blanket bonds. Scarborough & 
Co., of Chicago, is administrator of 
the plan. Pointing up the great need 
for concerted preventive action by 
banks everywhere were the 1,243 in- 
stances of internal dishonesty which 
were referred to the FBI for investi- 
gation in the fiscal year ended June 
10, 1957. This compares to 289 such 
cases reported in fiscal 1946. 

Said George Richards, partner, 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., “Dis- 
honesty in banking knows no respect 
for: size, territory, or anything but 
rigid controls in operation.” Bank 
internal controls, he suggested, may 
best be implemented by 1) a program 
of auditing tests, and 2) operating 
checks and balances between indivi- 
dual employees, officers and depart- 
ments. 

The latter point was emphasized 
by Arthur Larschan, comptroller, 
Exchange National Bank of Chicago, 
in his discussion of savings account 


controls. He referred to the savings 
account window as being potentially 
the most dangerous hazard in the 
bank. ‘Most banks,” he said, “still 
violate to their peril the fundamental 
security precepts of balance and con- 
trol, by having one person handle 
cash, record entries, and prove his own 
work.” 


Direct verification was discussed 
by Delbert N. Urick, vice president 
and comptroller, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, and Harold J. 
Bacon, League vice president and 
president of the Home State Bank of 
Crystal Lake (Ill.). Mr. Urick urged 
that the positive method of verifi- 
cation be employed as “‘the only real 
way of determining that you have 
reached your customer,” and went on 
to point out that bankers had no 
reason to fear that a verification pro- 
gram would give rise to unfavorable 
customer reactions. 


Mr. Bacon reported that his $11 
million bank had initiated a “‘positive’’ 
verification program covering check- 
ing and savings accounts, instalment 
loans at inception, commercial and 
real estate loans, and collateral pledged 
as security. Replies were self-addressed 
to the auditor at his own Post Office 
box, and 70 per cent of funds were 
verified on the first mailing. 


How CPA’s Can Help 


B. D. Chaps of the Chicago office 
of Arthur Andersen & Co., enumerat- 
ed a number of ways in which the CPA 
can assist in implementing the bank’s 
protective program, among them, 1) 
reviewing operating procedures and 
controls; 2) assisting in directors’ 
examinations; 3) auditing the bank, 
either as a unit or by departments. 


The special problems presented by 
dormant accounts were dealt with by 
Sybren D. Nydam, auditor for the 
American National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago. 


The recent embezzlement of 
$129,000 by a woman teller in the 
instalment loan division of the State 
Bank of Clearing in Chicago was used 
by Lambert Bere, the bank’s presi- 
dent, as a case study demonstrating 
the need for ever tighter controls. 
The teller managed to bypass the 
auditor by sending to bookkeepers she 
had befriended certain “correcting 
entries.”” As successive employees 
were trained for the job involved, 
they accepted the instructions of 
their predecessors without question, 
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since their sole concern was the me- 
chanics of the operation rather than 
the principles involved. “It’s ex- 
tremely important,” said Mr. Bere, 
“that people not only know how to 
do a certain thing, but why they are 
doing it.” 

A feature of the seminar was a 
polygraph (lie detector) demonstra- 
tion by G. L. Mattei, general mana- 
ger of The William J. Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency, in Chicago. 

Other speakers were Alvin J. Vogel, 
vice president, Central National Bank 
in Chicago, who also served as mode- 
rator, Burton P. Allen, president, The 
First National Bank of Milaca, Minn., 
and Thomas S. McLenahan, asst. cash- 
ier, Central National Bank in Chicago. 

In his closing statement, League 
President Malcolm C. Engstrom, who 
is also president of the First American 
State Bank, Wausau, Wis., compli- 
mented the bankers present upon the 
interest they had shown in the preven- 
tion of embezzlements by coming from 
19 states to attend the Seminar. He 
said the positive results achieved by 
the meeting were such as to justify 
the planning of other local seminars. 
These will be held later this year in a 
continuing effort to arouse the intercst 
of bankers throughout the country in 
audit control programs. 


Impact of the... 
(Continued from page 22) 


placed in the first half of 1958 will 
jump to $13.4 billion. This will be 
an increase of nearly 70 per cent over 
the $7.9 billion of such orders in the 
second half of 1957. In fact, the size 
of the upswing in defense spending 
and its duration promise to reach such 
proportions that Economist Leo 
Barnes ventures the opinion that such 
spending may provide the economic 
bridge between the capital goods boom 
of 1955-57 and the new marriage and 
housing boom of the 1960’s. 


The sharply increased Government 
spending that must be anticipated 
over the next few years will necessi- 
tate increased borrowing. Inevitably, 
a sizeable amount of the resulting in- 
crease in Government securities will 
have to be bought by the commercial 
banks, which will of course, increase 
the money supply. This could have 
such an impact on business activity 
that our problem would once again 
be that of inflation, rather than de- 
flation. 
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New York Branch: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
Branches: 155 throughout Japan 
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Cable Address: “CHYODABANK” 


Corporations place annual report, dividend notice 
and institutional advertising in BANKERS MONTHLY 1) 
to help assure the availability of financing for present 
and prospective needs at the lowest possible interest 
cost, and 2) to help assure a strong following for 
the company’s securities among professional investors 
and investment advisers. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


The Plus Factors 


Fred F. Florence, chairman of the 
executive committee of Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas: 


ee developments point to 
greater strength in the econ- 

omy later in 1958, or early in 
1959. Residential construction is 
showing strength, continuing the 
mild uptrend that began last spring. 
The easier monetary conditions of 
early 1958 should stimulate this 
advance. The inventory correc- 
tion that began late in 1957 has 
proceeded a significant way toward 
its conclusion, although it perhaps 
still has some additional time to 
go. Consumer spending remains 
high. 

State and local governments are 
expected to increase their outlays 
by $3-$4 billion in 1958, thereby 
offsetting a part or perhaps all of 
the expected reduction in business 
spending on new plant and equip- 
ment. Finally, the announced 
plans of the Federal Government 
to step up spending for defense pur- 
poses will constitute a strong prop 
for the business economy during 
the remainder of 1958, and for 
several years to come. 


Stress on Selection 
Burton A. Miller, vice president in 
charge of trust investments for The 
National City Bank of Cleveland, 
before the 39th Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference of the ABA: 


H™ can we as trustmen, prud- 
ently investing other people’s 
money, turn the advantages 

of common stocks to the benefit of 

our customers and avoid their 
worst weaknesses? For one thing, 
recognizing the tax consequences 
of the inflationary period we have 
been in, we must increasingly co- 
ordinate our investment work with 


our estate planning work in its ef- 


fort to set up programs that will 
minimize tax attrition. For an- 
other thing, we must continuously 
evaluate our investment policy in 
the light of the circumstances of 
each account. 

Finally, in setting up whatever 
common stock program is appro- 
priate, we must be ever conscious 
of the clear evidence that selection 
is what makes the difference. 


What specific stocks our customers 
own is far more important than 
whether they have a few percent- 
age points more or less in stocks as 
a class. As an investment man I 
put double emphasis on this point. 


No Shortage 


William A. Marcus, senior vice pres- 
ident of American Trust Co.: 


I am not worried about the supply 
of mortgage money provided 

that the type of security is 
good and that credit terms are 
made no looser than they are to- 
day. I speak with confidence be- 
cause the slow-down in home con- 
struction last year and in 1956 
coupled with the savings growth 
in 1957, particularly in banks, has 
allowed our thrift institutions to 
build up their resources sufficiently 
to absorb a reasonable dollar in- 
crease in mortgages without dis- 
turbing their investment ratios. 
And the amount of reinvestment 
funds from loan payoffs will ex- 
ceed those of last year by over $1 
billion. 


Still Cautious 


Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., in its 
current Investment Report: 


he year-end stock market rally 
probably ended in early Feb- 
ruary, possibly because de- 
terioration of the business situa- 
tion is proceeding more rapidly 
than was contemplated by most 
observers. Further efforts, especi- 
ally in the monetary field, to bol- 
ster confidence and business activ- 
ity may provide temporary periods 
of strength, which may be utilized 
to build up defensive positions. 
No change in cautious investment 
policies seems warranted. Main- 
tenance of buying reserves at a 


‘minimum of 30 per cent of a normal 


equity position is advised. 


The Political Approach 


Henry H. Heimann, executive vice 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men: 


WW" I object to in these politi- 
cal approaches to aid small 
business is that presumably 

we are to insure the success of 

everyone who goes into business. 


That just cannot be done and 
should not be done. Why should 
we lend taxpayers’ money to an 
inefficient small business and so 
make the business highway rough 
for the efficiently conducted small 
business? What type of credit ac- 
ceptance can it possibly be when 
the basis for the application for 
Government credit must be the re- 
jection of a request for credit by at 
least two banks? 


Thanks to the Fed 


Robert C. Tyson, chairman of the 
finance commitiee of United States 
Steel Corp.: 


e have not had this time, as we 
did in 1929, a great specula- 
tive stock market, financed 
on thin margins with borrowed 
money. It was the great collapse 
of bank credit—three times as 
great as ever before recorded 
engendered by the stock market 
collapse in 1929 which led ulti- 
mately to the great difficulties of 
the banks in the subsequent years, 
and which, in turn, tremendously 
aggravated the difficulties of doing 
business of all kinds. The mone- 
tary authorities have been vigilant 
in seeing to it that no great collap- 
sible structure of speculative bank 
credit has been reared. this time. 
For that we had better be thankful, 
rather than critical of the safe- 
guarding restraint recently impos- 
ed by the monetary authorities . 


The records show inventories as 
being large, it is true; but the data 
do not disclose a situation that 
would require a prolonged period 
of readjustment. There is, more- 
over, all the difference in the world 
between an orderly liquidation of 
inventories in the course of busi- 
ness, and a fast liquidation forced 
by a credit crisis, from which crisis 
we have been saved by the Federal 
Reserve authorities . 


Encouraging, too, is the fact 
that large volumes of construction 
in public roads, schools and utilities 
remain to be performed. Mone- 
tary restraint in the recent period 
has helped to defer projects from 
a period ‘when their performance 
would have aggravated existing 
boom to a period when their per- 
formance should prove salutary. 
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What is a good correspondent relationship, 
anyway? 


Mainly, it’s service—the finest service sound 
judgment and modern equipment can provide. 
Speedy handling of your checks, for example— 
direct to point of payment through our own 
correspondents. 


It also means advice of all sorts, backed by 
experience. Help with credit inquiries, with 
loan participations, foreign transactions. Aid 
on personnel problems. 


Even more, it means eagerness to be helpful, 
the exercise of courtesy and sincerity in all 
dealings—large or small. It means a warm wel- 
come when you visit us—which you will, we 
hope, soon. 


First Pennsylvania 


BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY BANKING SINCE 1782 


31 OFFICES—SERVING MORE PEOPLE MORE WAYS 
THAN ANY OTHER PHILADELPHIA BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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HE CONSTANTLY growing need for 
t automatic equipment in banks 
has brought about the develop- 
ment by Burroughs Corporation of a 
new teamwork project which offers to 
bank automation programs a complete 
integration of all essential techniques. 
These techniques are available to all 
banks, regardless of size; for they are 
tailored to fit the specific needs of in- 
dividual institutions. Through ll 
phases of their total program runs the 
thread of electronics—the basic ve- 
hicle employed by Burroughs in its 
automation systems. 

To make the tailoring of the pro- 
gram fully adaptable to specific needs, 
the Burroughs team makes step-by- 
step recommendations, each step per- 
tinent for reasons of finance, employee 
training, public and customer rela- 
tions, and the time necessary for put- 
ting it into effect. The program is a 
result of production evolution which 
has come about only after years of in- 
tense research by the Burroughs, Todd 
and Electro Data division of Bur- 
roughs Corporation. 


coded statements electronically. 
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Burroughs Offers Step-by-Step 
Automation Program 


Devices are designed to meet both current and future needs at low cost. 


This Burroughs Sensitronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine is geared to verify the posting and 
printing of each item (checks and deposits) to the correct account. 


The team’s program of planned ac- 
tion has these steps: 


(1) A decision on an account num- 
bering system that fits the specific 
needs of the institution, both under 
present conditions and in the light of 
future demands. This is a step which 
can and should be taken immediately. 

(2) The imprinting of account num- 
bers and names of all checks and de- 
posit slips under the individual bank’s 
control, to conform with the conclu- 
sion of the ABA’s Technical Subcom- 
mittee on Check Mechanization that 
‘St will be necessary to identify checks 
not only as to language, but with in- 
dividuals to prevent their exchange 
before negotiation.” The imprinting 
of account names alone by means of 
Todd imprinting equipment, when 
used with today’s bookkeeping ma- 
chines, effects economies in sorting, 
bookkeeping, filing and training by 
eliminating the harassing problem of 
illegible signatures. 

(3) An analysis of both commercial 
and customer checks which are not 
under the bank’s specific control, and 


. 


It processes magnetic-stripe 

























The Todd Magni-Chek Imprinter provides a 
means of on-premises imprinting of such data 
as account names and numbers, the ABA num- 
ber, transaction codes and check serial numbers. 
It can imprint with conventional ink and is readily 
adaptable to the use of magnetic ink. 


whose size, shape, and design are 
specified by their customers to fit the 
needs of accounting machine systems. 


The Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the ABA has approved a rec- 
ommendation for the adoption of 
magnetic ink character recognition 
as the common machine language 
most suitable for check handling. 
Data are imprinted in Arabic charac- 
ters with an almost conventional ap- 
pearance. 


The electronic handling of items 
thus imprinted, says the Commission, 
will require that the bank’s “‘pipe- 
lines are filled with properly coded 
documents.” Field tests conducted 
by Burroughs on the flourescent cod- 
ing process have indicated that, if a 
normal program for numbering is fol- 
lowed, it may take: as long as two 
years for the bank to code a sufficient 
proportion of its documents to enable 
it to make efficient use of automatic 
equipment. 


The equipment embraced in the 
Burroughs automation program in- 
cludes the Todd ‘“‘Magni-Chek’’ Im- 
printer, along with Burroughs’ Sensi- 
matic Proof and Distribution Ma- 
chine, Magni Chek Amount Imprint- 
er, Magni-Chek Document Sorter, 
Sensitronic Bank Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine, Auto Reader, and Electro-Data 
Datatron 220 Computer System. 


These devices are designed to meet 
specific current needs and reduce to- 
day’s costs. Moreover, by making 
ample provision for expanding future 
needs, they avoid the pitfall of ob- 
solescence. The shape they have al- 
ready taken is a clear indication of 
the shape of things to come. 
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Purina Dealer Homer Abrahamson (right) points out some of the unique features of a Purina 
Pig Parlor to James F. Mullen, president of the Citizens State Bank of Green Isle, Minnesota. 


Possibly it was because the Citizens 
State Bank of Green Isle, Minne- 
sota, had been financing Purina 
feeders since 1934 without a single 
loss that Banker James F. Mullen 
listened when Purina Dealer Homer 
Abrahamson came to him with his 
problem. 


Mr. Abrahamson, of Abe and Jensen 
Feed Mill in Green Isle, felt that a 
positive step toward greater pros- 
perity for his firm, and for farmers 
in the area, would be the installa- 
tion of improved milling equipment 
in his plant. He explained how this 
advanced equipment would help 
farmers build modern, scientific 
poultry and livestock rations with 


their own grains. Mr. Mullen ap- 
proved. And, under his watchful 
eye, the bank financed construction 
and equipment for the Abe and 
Jensen Feed Mill. 


The installation was completed in 
1955. Within a year an increase of 
23 per cent in business dictated still 
further expansion in specialized 
milling equipment. The bank was 
happy to finance this, too. 


Mr. Abrahamson makes it quite 
clear that the benefits of sound 
capitalization are appreciated. ‘““We 
couldn’t possibly have reached our 
present level of success,” he states, 
“without the cooperation of our 
Citizens State Bank.” 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


NV 


SERVICE 


BANK CAPITALIZES IMPROVED MILLING EQUIPMENT... 
FEED DEALER’S BUSINESS LEAPS 23% IN ONE YEAR 


“‘We’ve found our own local Purina Dealer to be a good customer 
and we suggest that other banks work with theirs,” says James F. 
Mullen, president, Citizens State Bank of Green Isle, Minnesota. 
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New system lets you 


photographed 
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find transit batches 
at random in seconds! 





ODAMATIC INDEXING feature of new Recordak 
Reliant Microfilmer ends need to cross- 
index transit records . . . lets you photograph 
transit batches in any sequence. Speeds microfilm- 
ing and film reference in every transit department. 
Here’s how this simple system works: Just dial 
assigned code numbers for proof machine pockets 
before you microfilm items. Let’s say your code 
for one pocket is 04. Spin dial on left to 0, dial on 
right to 4. Then feed batch of items—Reliant 
does the rest . . . automatically photographs code 
lines right on the microfilm. 

Now let’s suppose you microfilm batches coded 
25, 11, 17, 02. Then you get another batch for 04. 
Will this complicate things when you view your 
film? Not at all! You can run ten or more batches 
coded 04 (or any number) on the same roll of film 
and still find any batch of items in seconds. 

Code lines are easily read against numbered 
scale on your film reader, even when film is ad- 
vanced at top speeds. You want to check the third 
transit batch coded at 04? Just stop the film the 
third time code lines fly to this number. Un- 
cannily accurate! Much faster, much easier than 
any other system! 

Saves time every lime films are viewed. All de- 
partments profit. Your bookkeeping department, 
for example, will find checks, deposit slips, state- 
ments faster thanks to this unique Reliant feature. 

Kodamatic Indexing is just one of the plus 
values you'll find in the new Recordak Reliant 
Microfilmer. Others include: 


High-precision feeder stops double feeding of docu- 
ments... all but ends possibility of missed pictures, 
even at fastest recording speed. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 






























































Code lines lead right to pictures 











Endorser eliminates separate operations— endorses 
or cancels automatically during microfilming run. 
Eye-level stacking tray, plus all controls at finger- 
tips end stooping or reaching. Provide greatest oper- 
ator convenience. 

Speed plus economy—photographs up to 400 checks 


in one minute . . . records 62 checks and 10 statements 
on 1¢ worth of film. 


TRY BEFORE YOU BUY! 
Have a new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with 
Kodamatic Indexing installed in your bank for 
30 days’ free trial. Absolutely no obligation to 
buy or rent. Mail coupon today. 


**Recordak’’ is a trademark 







































































eseeceecess MAIL COUPON TODAY -+e++eeee> 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. J-3 





Gentlemen: We are interested in free 30-day trial of new 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing. 
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Marine Midland Corp., New York: 
HARRY C. HARSHMAN has been elected 
vice president in charge of the cor- 
poration’s investment research de- 
partment, which serves all 13 Marine 
Midland banks. Mr. Harshman had 
been a vice president and investment 
officer of The Central Trust Co. of 
Cincinnati since 1949; prior to that 
he was manager of the investment 
management division of City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. 


M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., New York: 
JOHN F. KAVANEWSKY and WALTER C. 
NESTER have been elected vice presi- 
dents of this investment banking firm 
specializing in bank stocks. 


Fidelity Trust Company, Pittsburgh: 
Previously an assistant vice presi- 
dent, JOHN C. SUCCOP has been elected 
a vice president. 


First City National Bank of Houston: 
THOMAS W. GREGORY, JR., moved up 
from senior vice president to execu- 
tive vice president and executive 
trust officer, W. J. KEITT (corres- 
pondent bank department) from vice 
president to senior vice president, 
JERRY J. NOLAN (new business) from 
assistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent, and RICHARD G. SNEED (credit) 
from assistant vice president to vice 
president. 


First National Bank in Dallas: From vice 
president, GEORGE S. SUTTON was re- 
cently elected a senior vice president. 
Named assistant v ce presidents were 
SAM F. HOLMES, JR. and HOLT MALONE. 


Bank of Idaho, Boise: From senior vice 
president, JAMES BYERS has been 
elected president. Prior to joining 
the bank in May of 1957, he was 
vice president with the National 
Bank of Washington, Tacoma. 





G. S$. SUTTON JAMES BYERS 
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J. M. GALVIN A. G. HASELBAUER 





KARL HINKE M. J. TRAVERS 


Marine Trust Company, Buffalo: T h e 
election of the following senior vice 
presidents was recently announced: 
JOHN M. GALVIN, AUGUST G. HASEL- 
BAUER, KARL HINKE and MARTIN J. 
TRAVERS. At the same time WALTER 
H. BOYD, JR. and CHRISTIAN T. HOFF- 
MEISTER were advanced to vice presi- 
dencies, EDWARD J. ROETZER to 
treasurer and the following four offi- 
cers to assistant vice presidencies: 
ALLALEE A. BABBIDGE, ALBERT L. 
KOLB, ROBERT F. MEYER and PERRY 
R. TRIMMER. JOHN J. LANGER was 
named public relations officer. 


Central Bank and Trust Company, Den- 
ver: DONALD D. HOFFMAN has recently 
been elevated to executive vice presi- 
dent and member of the board of di- 
rectors. Simultaneously WILLIAM 
STIRLING moved up from executive 
vice president to the newly created 
position of vice chairman of the 


‘board and will remain on active 


status as loan officer. JAMES J. GUSE 
and FRANKLYN HORTON have been 
named assistant vice president and 
assistant cashier, respectively. 


Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia: Three newly appointed 
senior vice presidents are JOHN P. 
ADAMS, ORVILLE H. BEADLE and 
ROBERT F. MCCAMMON. STEPHEN S. 
GARDNER was promoted to vice 
president. 








Bank of America, San Francisco: 
Promotion of RICHARD W. GOGGIN to 
executive assistant in the office of the 
president was recently announced. 
EARL SAGE was named successor to 
GORDON K. CUNNINGHAM who retired 
March 1 as vice president and mana- 
ger of the bank’s Sacramento main 
office. Advanced to assistant vice 
presidencies were RALPH D. WILMER, 
ALEXANDER P. CELIA, RAYMOND E. 
WHITBURN and H. C. ELDER. 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., N. Y. C.: 
Formerly an assistant treasurer, AL- 
FRED R. TURNER has been appointed 
assistant comptroller. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: EDGAR S. LEWIS has been 
appointed assistant vice president in 
the banking department. He for- 
merly was associated with the Crock- 
er First National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco. 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 
THOMAS O. WAAGE has been promoted 
from secretary to assistant vice presi- 
dent, while WILLIAM H. BRAUN, JR. has 
been named secretary and CARL H. 
MADDEN assistant secretary. 


Drexel & Co., Philadelphia: B. DAWSON 
COLEMAN has become a general part- 
ner of this investment banking and 
brokerage firm. 


Camden (N. J.) Trust Co.: According to 
a recent announcement, ROBERT J. 
KIESLING, president, has been ele- 
vated to chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer. He will be suc- 
ceeded as president by W. ROBERT 
DAVIS. New vice chairman of the 
board is JOHN H. ANNIS, formerly an 
executive vice president. Also pro- 
moted were EDMUND M. ELLERICH, 
SYLVAN G. FLETCHER and BARTHOLO- 
MEW A. SHEEHAN to senior vice presi- 
dents, and E. R. COMPTON to vice 
president. 





R. J. KIESLING W. R. DAVIS 
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lif AZUSA moved to ATLANTIC CITY... 


The bank that bringd California Closer to yes. 


... Atlantic City transit items on Azusa still 
couldn’t move much faster than they do right 
now via Bank of America! 


Wherever you are, Bank of America can save 
you days in California routing. Send cash letters 
direct to any one of the more than 600 branches 
in our statewide network, and have your account 
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credited the day they are received. Rejected 
items, returned direct, reach you without delay. 


For complete information about this unique 
correspondent service, write: Corporation and 
Bank Relations Department, Bank of America, 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, or 660 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYST/82 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





First National Bank and Trust Co., Tulsa: 
W. L. KENDALL, long time oilman- 
banker, has been named senior vice 
president. At the same time J. R. 
FORRESTER, JOHN D. KIPER and 
LOUIS WALL were advanced to vice 
presidents. 


First National Bank and Trust Company 
of Evanston (Ill.): HOWARD B. CARPEN- 
TER has been advanced from as- 
sistant vice president to vice pres- 
ident in charge of the consumer 
credit department. The following 
were named assistant vice presi- 
dents: JOHN A. STROM, JOHN J. BIRD, 
RUTH E. NORBERG, PRESTON A. ROB- 
ERTSON and LLOYD W. PETERSON. 


The Bank for Savings in the City of 
New York: ALBERT A. H. BLISS and 
SAMUEL G. SCHNITTA, JR., have been 
appointed vice president and as- 
sistant secretary, respectively. 


American Bankers Association: ROBERT 
G. HOWARD has been appointed direc- 
tor of the news bureau. 


Marshall & lIlsley Bank, Milwaukee: 
Former executive vice president of 
T. L. Smith Co., LEE DRUM, comes 
to the bank as an assistant vice 
president in the loan division. DANIEL 
R. SCHUTZ has been elevated to as- 
sistant vice president of the trust 
department. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ne SHOE 
)? COMPANY 


St. Lovis 
188TH 


CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
per share payable on April 
1, 1958 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
March 14, 1958, was declared 
by the Board of Directors. 
ROBERT O. MONNIG 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


February 24, 1958 


B. R. BENWAY H. L. HAULMAN 
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S. C. STODDARD R. W. PHELAN 


The Michigan Bank, Detroit: Three offi- 
cers of the bank, BRUCE R. BENWAY, 
vice president and cashier; HARRY L. 
HAULMAN, vice president, and STAN- 
FORD C. STODDARD, newly elected vice 
president, have been named to the 
board of directors. 


Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga.: R. WILLIAM PHELAN has 
been elected vice president and will 
become officer in charge of the New 
York service office on June 1. 


C. C. Collings & Co., Inc., Philadelphia: 
CLIFFORD C. COLLINGS, JR., has been 
elected a vice president of this invest- 
ment banking firm. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco: STEPHEN D. BECHTEL, JR., execu- 
tive vite president of the Bechtel 
Corp. (engineering and heavy con- 
struction), was elected to the board 
of the bank. 


Dean Witter & Co.: This investment 
banking and brokerage firm an- 


_nounced the admission of EDDE K. 


HAYS (Chicago), WILLIAM P. BRAD- 
FORD (Oakland), G. WILLARD MILLER, 
JR., (San Francisco), BEN H. EATON 
(Los Angeles), PHILLIP M. LIGHTY 
(Palo Alto), THOMAS W. WITTER (San 
Francisco) and WILLIAM D. WITTER 
(New York) as general partners. Ad- 
mitted as limited partners were 
SEELEY G. MUDD (Los Angeles), 
J. SANFORD OTIS (Chicago), NEWTON 
P. FRYE, JR., (Chicago) and JAMES M. 
PIGOTT (Chicago). 


National Bank of Tulsa: According to a 
recent annoucement, MARVIN L. MIL- 
LARD, senior vice president has been 
advanced to executive vice president; 
PAUL WEST from assistant vice presi- 
dent to vice president; and MARVIN 
BRAY, JOHN CLEARY and GRADY YORK 
from assistant cashiers to assistant 
vice presidents. 


First of Michigan Corp., New York: 
DAVID H. CALLAWAY, JR., senior vice 
president, has been appointed resi- 
dent manager of this investment 
firm’s New York office in charge of 
its business in the eastern states. 


A. G. Becker & Co. Inc., Chicago: 
CLARENCE E. TORREY, JR., has been 
elected a vice president of this in- 
vestment banking and _ brokerage 
firm. Mr. Torrey is a security analyst. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 
Orleans: FRANCIS C. DOYLE, vice presi- 
dent and trust officer, and CLEBERT 
C. SMITH, vice president, have been 
named senior vice presidents. 


Cc. C. SMITH 


B. F. HOPKINS, JR. 


T. W. HARRIS 


Central National Bank, Cleveland: 
BEN F. HOPKINS, JR. has been elected 
a vice president and will continue as 
assistant to the president. THOMAS W. 
HARRIS was also elected a vice presi- 
dent and will continue as controller. 
From assistant cashier JOHN A. GEL- 
BACH has been advanced to assistant 
vice president while WERNER D. 
MUELLER has been made a trust 
officer. 
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Montgomery, Scott & Co., Philadelphia: 
KENNETH G. LE FEVRE, former vice 
president and treasurer of Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co., has become 
associated with this stock exchange 
firm. 


E. F. Hutton & Co., New York: WILLIAM J. 
RILEY has joined this investment 
banking and brokerage firm as co- 
manager of its municipal bond de- 
partment. He was formerly with 
Drexel & Co. 


Mercantile-Safe Deposit and Trust Co., 
Baltimore: Vice president H. NORMAN 
BAETJER, JR., has been elected to 
the board of directors. 


Central National Bank of Greencastle 
(ind.): An open house was held on 
March 5th in observance of the 
bank’s 75th anniversary. Among 
the many other events which marked 
the observance was the publication of 
a 75th Anniversary booklet, which 
was mailed to all customers. 


Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles: Formerly assistant 
vice presidents, JOSEPH R. BAILEY, C. 
MERLE DUCKETT, WILLIAM MORRIS, 
FRANK SCHOPF, and JOHN D. STILES 
were all promoted to vice presidents. 
Elected as assistant vice presidents 
were JOHN P. BURCH, FREDERICK 
CALKINS, LIONEL P. KELLY, RAYMOND 
ZICKFELD, GEORGE M. CHILDERS, WIL- 
LIAM F. GREEN, REUBEN HARRISON 
and HARRY R. HINKEL. 


Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu: 


EDWARD A. 
SCHNEIDER has been appointed senior 
vice president and WILSON P. CAN- 
NON, JR., assistant to the president. 
Both are newly created positions. 


The Denver National Bank: President 
of the Burlington Railroad, HARRY C. 
MURPHY, and JOHN C. MITCHELL, UH, 
vice president of the bank, have been 
elected to the board of directors. 


Mercantile-Safe, Deposit and Trust Co., 
Baltimore: Heading a number of re- 
cently announced promotions was 
that of JOHN T. KENNY, to senior vice 
president. Elected vice presidents 
were F. EDMUND SUTTON, LEONARD G. 
GETSCHEL and OWEN DALY, II. Newly 
named assistant vice presidents were 
S. PAGE NELSON, JR. and THADDEUS W. 
SWANK. 
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W. J. LAMNECK 


W. H. LANTZ 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y. C.: 
WILLIAM J. LAMNECK and WILLIAM H. 
LANTZ have been appointed vice 
presidents in the international de- 
partment. Other promotions were 
those of WILLIAM H. BEATTY, JR. and 
SAMUEL PINKOWITZ to assistant vice 
presidencies. 


Industrial National Bank of Providence 
(R.1.): The promotion of DAVID s. 
RIDDERHEIM, auditor, to the position 
of vice president and auditor was 
recently announced. 


Hibernia National Bank, New Orleans: 
According to a recent announcement, 
CHARLES H. MAYFIELD has been ele- 
vated from assistant vice president 
to vice president. Simultaneously, 
ALPHONSE J. WERNER, JR. and WAL- 
LACE M. DAVIS, JR. were named assist- 
ant vice presidents and ALVIN A. 
LAROSE, JR. was appointed an assist- 
ant cashier. 

National 


Republic Bank of Dallas: 


Formerly comptroller of the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Kalama- 










J. A. HURSON O. B. ELLINGEN 
zoo, Mich., JOHN A. HURSON has been 
elected an assistant vice president. 
He will be responsible for directing 
the accounting department. 


Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles 
(Citizens Division): 0. B. ELLINGEN, vice 
president and administrative officer 
has been elected a senior vice presi- 
dent. 


Wells Fargo Bank, San _ Francisco: 
President of the Ampex Corporation 
GEORGE I. LONG, has been elected 
a director. 

Among recently announced pro- 
motions were those of S. G. CLARK 
to vice president and comptroller, 
and ROSS BUELL and woop w. 
WILKINSON to vice presidencies. 


Home State Bank of Crystal Lake (lll.): 
Previously executive vice president, 
HAROLD J. BACON was recently named 


president. Succeeding him was 
ROBERT B. BELLOWS who retains 
his capacity as cashier. Former 


president, WILLIAM P. MURRAY, will 
now act as chairman of the board 
of directors, a newly created post. 











Attention Bank Executives! 


For all those who handle FHA Title I Loans—The new 
Marlin Instant Guide, now available, gives you immediate 


information for all loans 


FROM $50 to $3500 FOR PERIODS 
OF 12-18-24-30-36-48 and 60 MO. 


Eliminate all errors in quoting amounts of notes and monthly 


payments. 
accurate. 


No additions or calculations. 
Used by banks and financial institutions all over 


Proved 100% 


the United States. Price $5 per single copy. Volume orders 


quoted upon request. 


MARLIN PUBLISHING CO. 


721 E. BROAD ST. 
COLUMBUS 5, OHIO 











In an attractive brochure describ- 
ing the Institute, its purposes, and 
objectives, it is pointed out that 
“Sound management must be based 
on facts, not on opinions or prejudices. 
This research program is a new ap- 
proach, the first in the industry that 
promises meaningful, usable facts on 
today’s costs and standards—the po- 
tential for change and the cost of 
change... .”’ 


Meetings have been held through- 
out the country with representatives 
of large banks for the purpose of giv- 
ing them a full explanation of the 
Institute and clearing up any ques- 
tions they might have regarding it. 
Among the items of information de- 
veloped in the course of the ques- 
tioning are the following: 


For the first time in the history of 
American banking, its operational 
problems will be attacked by full-time, 
professional researchers who will have 
at their disposal all presently avail- 
able techniques; and an unbiased, in- 
dependent approach to these prob- 
lems is therefore assured. The In- 
stitute’s program will be a continuing 
one with integrated objectives. Its 
Trustees have been specifically charg- 
ed with the responsibility of avoiding 
duplication of effort and expense. 


Instead of relying on operations 
surveys which merely report the cur- 
rent situation with reference to the 
popularity of this or that technique, 
the Institute will use other research 
tools, including the laboratory and 
clinical approaches. The facts thus 
developed will provide a more solid 
basis for decision than the opinions 
on which many of our decisions are 
now based. 


While automation will be studied 
as a possible solution to certain prob- 
lems, that is not the basic purpose of 
the Institute. At present most banks 
do not have the facts that would en- 
able them to compare one manual 
system with another or with a me- 
chanical system. Research of the type 


proposed must precede decisions on — 


automation. 


Far from replacing the research 
that is being done by individual banks, 
the Institute’s program will supple- 
ment and make it more meaningful. 
The banks now doing the greatest 
amount of research are among the 
strongest supporters of the Institute 
because they see the need for stand- 
ards and yardsticks against which 
their results can be compared. 
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An Advanced Credit Seminar at Manufacturers Trust 


A recent Friday afternoon session marked the conclusion of a series 
of 15 weekly advanced credit seminars which have been held in the 
board room at Manufacturers Trust Company in New York. A group 
of 25 men has been attending these meetings for two hours each week 
to discuss credit management by the case study method. The cases 
discussed covered all major types of loans and problems with which 
the commercial bank lending officer generally has to deal. The course 
was conducted by Professor Charles M. Williams of Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, himself a former credit trainee. 


Manufacturers Trust Company has several training programs in 
progress at the present time. 





LaSalle National Displays Check of the Future 


“We just thought you’d like to tion and electronics as the way to 
know what we’re ‘planning for to- process the nation’s checks, estimated 
morrow.’ ” Thus concludes a paneled to have numbered 9.5 billion in the 
statement accompanying a window past year. 
display used by the LaSalle National The statement sets out in a gen- 
Bank of Chicago to illustrate the eral way the manner in which com- 
present-day trend toward automa- puters like the one shown in the 
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display will in time replace many 
of the accounting machines now in 
use, and goes on to make brief men- 
tion of the computer’s electronic 
response to the magnetic figures and 
symbols imprinted on the checks. 


A Far Cry from the Alamo 


San Antonio’s National Bank of 
Commerce recently moved out of the 
building it had occupied for 39 of its 
54 years into this new $8,000,000 20- 
story bank and office building. Its 
architecture retains the flavor of early 
Texas and Old Mexico, and blends 
harmoniously with the city’s world 
renowned landmarks. 


Facing the San Antonio River, to 
the rear of the building, are five drive- 
in teller windows, whose traffic flow 
is electronically controlled. Similar- 
ly located is a split-ramp, 4-story, 
300-car garage, provided for the con- 
venience of bank customers and ten- 
ants. 


On the west wall of the spacious 
second-floor banking lobby is a 40- 
foot wood and metal inlay mural de- 
picting the 250-year history and 
progress of San Antonio, including 
scenes from the mission era of the 
Alamo City. On the unique facade 
over the bank’s entrance are the flags 
and seals of each of the six nations of 
which Texas has been a part, dating 
back to the sixteenth century. 


Independent Bankers Meet 


More than 1,000 members as- 
sembled at the Statler Hilton Hotel 
in Dallas on March 6-7-8]for the 24th 
annual convention of the Independent 
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You'll be pleasantly surprised to discover what a 
nice lift Mr. S. Claus can give to your business. 
He’s helped a lot of institutions just like yours 
acquire new customers, new accounts. How? 
Simply by installing a Christmas Club. 
For with this profitable Club, folks are 
bound to drop in more often . . . make 
regular payments . . . discover your other services. 
There are any number of Christmas Clubs to choose 
from. We think you'll find Rand M¢Nally’s 
complete line of supplies most satisfactory. 
The beautiful four-color art work on checks, 
advertising folders, and shopping lists will 
help keep your Club growing year after year. 


For samples and full 
information, drop a line to: 
Rand M‘Nally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 


















Bankers Association. R. E. Gormley, 
vice president of the Georgia Savings 
Bank & Trust Company in Atlanta, 
formerly first vice president of the 
association, was advanced to the 
presidency, to succeed R. L. Mullins, 
president of the Wolfe City (Texas) 
National Bank. P. B. (Jack) Garrett, 
vice-chairman of the board of the 
Texas Bank & Trust Company, Dal- 
las, served as general convention 
chairman. 


Huge Clock Dedicated as 
Community Service 


Visible from all directions through- 
out a 30-square-mile area of the city 
of Ft. Worth is a revolving 38-ton 
sign which is mounted on a 39-ton 
steel structure atop the new 39-story 
Continental National Bank Building. 
It is equipped with a 434-ton rotary 
mechanism which is powered by a 
10-horsepower electric motor. An 
electric eye automatically adjusts 
the brilliance of the lamps so as to 
give maximum visibility to the 25- 
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May 2-3—Nevada: Las Vegas 


















































May 11-13—Texas: Rice Hotel, Houston 

















May 15-16—Kansas: Kansas City 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 






























foot numerals under every light con- 
dition from bright sunlight to darkest 
night. Accuracy is controlled within 
one 1-20th of a second by means of 
a continuous short wave radio signal 
from the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards transmitter at Beltsville, Md. 


Mar. 24-26—National instalment Credit Conference, Roosevelt Hotel, N. Y. C. 
June 2-6—American Institute of Banking, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sept. 21-24—Eighty Fourth Annual Convention, Chicago 


Apr. 8-10—Georgia: Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta 
Apr. 10-12—Florida: Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 
Apr. 12-18—Alabama: Cruise to Havana and Nassau 
Apr. 20-22—tovisiana: Jung Hotel, New Orleans 


May 6-7—Tennessee: Peabody Hotel, Memphis 

May 6-8—Ohio: Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 
May 8—Delaware: duPont Hotel, Wilmington 

May 8-9—Oklahoma: Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
May 9-10—North Carolina: The Carolina, Pinehurst 
May 9-—10—North Dakota: Patterson Hotel, Bismarck 
May 11-—13—Missouri: Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 


May 15-16—lilinois: Palmer House, Chicago 


May 15-16—Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott 

May 16-17—South Dakota: Lawler Hotel, Mitchell 

May 16—-20—Maryland: Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 

May 25-27—California: Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 

May 19-21—Mississippi: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

May 20-21—Arkansas: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs _ 
May 21-23—WNew Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 

May 23-24—New Mexico: Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

May 25-28—Pennsylvania: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


Apr. 10-11—Pacific Northwest Conference on Banking, State College of Washington, 


Apr. 17-19—American Safe Deposit Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore 
Apr. 21-—23—NABAC Southern Regional Convention, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. 
Apr. 17-20—Charge Account Bankers Association Convention, The Chateau Motel, Miami 


May 12-14—NABAC Northern Regional fonvention, Hotel Statler, Detroit 

May 18-21—National Federation of Financial Analysts Societies, Los Angeles 

May 19-21—NABAC Eastern Regional Convention, War Memorial Auditorium, Rochester 
May 26-28—NABAC Western Regional Convention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
Sept. 28-Oct. 2—Financial Publi- Relations Association, Annual Convention, Sheraton Hotel, 


Nov. 3-5—NABAC 34th Annual Convention, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 30-Dec. 5—investment Bankers Association, Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Said President George Thompson, 
Jr. at a recent dedication ceremony, 
“We sought a genuinely valuable 
public service device which would 
symbolize the progressive forward- 
moving spirit of the business and 
industrial community of the South- 
west which Continental National 
serves.”’ 


Wachovia's New Office 


The recent opening of this 15-story 
bank and office building which will 
house the Charlotte office of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., cli- 
maxed nearly two years of construc- 
tion activity in the heart of the down- 
town business section of the Carolinas’ 
largest city, and more than five years 
of planning by officials and architects. 
The building is a reinforced concrete 
structure of ‘long-span’ construction, 
supported on a foundation of 829 con- 
crete and steel piles. The office space 
thus provided is entirely free of in- 
terior columns. 

The structure basically consists of 
two adjoining towers resting on a base 
which houses the public banking 
rooms. The smaller of the towers 
contains all stairs, elevators, service 
and rest rooms, and is connected at 
each floor by a glass-walled bridge to 
the larger tower which contains the 
office space proper. The bank will 
occupy part of the first and all of the 
second, third and fourth floors. Re- 
gional offices of well-known national 
companies and offices of prominent 
local professional men will occupy the 
remaining 150,000 square feet of floor 
space. 
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safe from fire! 


The new 2-Hour SAFE-FILE Ledger Desk gives you fire pro- 
tection at Point-Of-Use for both ledger and signature cards. 
It is also used for installment loan-ledger and cross-index 
cards. Its compact size permits low-cost expansion and loca- 
tion in a minimum of floor space and it can be conveniently 
placed within arm’s reach for easy reference or selection. 
The Ledger Desk’s convenient height and counterbalanced 
sliding door make its operation completely efficient. In the 
event of an emergency your records are secured in seconds. 
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SaFE-FILE Ledger Desk accommodates either 5x8 or 6x8 
ledger cards and 5x3 or 6x4 signature or cross-index cards. 
Write today for full particulars on this compact 2-Hour 
SAFE-FILE Ledger Desk to Room 1349, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10 —simply ask for SC744. 


by Plemington. Flarnd 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
51 















EQUIPMENT and SERVICES 





New Flofilm Rental Plan 


The new Flofilm 9600 microfilm 
camera can now be purchased under a 
new rental plan according to an an- 
nouncement issued by the Flofilm 
Division of Diebold, Incorporated. 


Under the terms of this plan, the 
portable Flofilm 9600 camera can be 
rented for only $35 a month. Its com- 
panion portable reader can also be 
rented at only $8 per month. The 
minimum rental periods for each of the 
units is three months. 


According to the announcement, the 
rental plan can be extended by the 
purchaser into a ‘“‘rental-purchase”’ 
agreement with all rental payments 
being credited towards the full pur- 
chase price of the camera. Also, should 
the buyer wish to purchase the came- 





ra outright, he may do so at any time 
and have his rental or rental purchase 
payment applied toward the complete 
price of the camera. 

A booklet describing the rental plan 
is available by writing the Flofilm 
Division, Diebold, Inc., Norwalk, 
Conn. 


Mosler Safe Company Markets 
New Burglar Alarm System 


A burglar alarm system that can 
be tripped merely by the approach of 
a man was introduced recently by 
Mosler Research Products, Inc. 


Called the Mosler Monitor Alarm, 
the system creates a bandit-proof elec- 
tronic barrier around a safe which may 
contain vital documents, cash or other 
valuables. 
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Originally developed for the govern- 
ment to protect top secret documents, 
the system has been designed for three- 
fold use. It can: 1) sound an alarm in 
its immediate area, 2) flash a silent 
alarm at a point such as a police sta- 
tion, 3) signal at a plant guard station. 

Designed for unit. protection the 
security system can protect one or 
more safes. The safe acts as an an- 
tenna. Anyone approaching it causes 
a change in capacitance which triggers 
the alarm. 

The system operates on ordinary 
current but is equipped with bat- 
teries which take over in the event of 
power failure. 

According to the company, use of 
the alarm can earn discounts on burg- 
lary insurance up to 35 per cent. 

Mosler Safe Company, 320 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., parent 
firm of Mosler Research Products, will 
market the alarm. 


Survey Reveals Further Gain in 
Use of Check Routing Symbol 


The nationwide percentage of bank 
checks carrying the routing symbol 
in fractional form and in the upper 
right-hand corner now stands at 96.3, 
an increase of .9 per cent over the 
comparable figure for December 1, 
1956. <A recently issued summary of 
a survey of compliance made by the 
Federal Reserve Banks as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1957, also revealed that the 
First and Ninth Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts (Boston and Minneapolis) led 
the nation with 98.4 per cent com- 
pliance. The Second District (New 
York) followed with 98.2 per cent. 

Analyzed “by states, the survey 
shows Delaware leading with 99.3 per 
cent compliance. Minnesota and 
New Jersey ranked next with 99.1 and 
99 per cent, respectively. In all 48 
states and the District of Columbia, 
90 per cent or more of the bank checks 
in circulation carried the symbol in the 
right location, a gain of two states 
over 1956. 

Valentine Willis, vice president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Collections of the Federal 
Reserve System, in his report of the 
survey indicated that most non-com- 
pliance was found in checks supplied 
by the depositors, themselves. 

Promotion of the correct use of the 
symbol began in 1945 under the joint 
sponsorship of the American Bankers 
Association and the Federal Reserve 
System. 
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Burroughs 3-Total Tellers Machines 


save more time for bank, teller, customer; 
give all three more protection 


NOTHING LIKE THEM FOR SPEED. Nothing 
like them for complete mechanical receipting, 
validating and dual in-and-out cash control. 
Nothing like them, either, for the convenience of 
extra features such as deposit accumulation and 
miscellaneous listing. 


They’re the Burroughs 3-Total Teller’s Machines, 
in five moderately priced models. Compact, smart 
looking, too. 


At the teller’s window, one simple operation prints 
all transaction data on the deposit receipt (makes 
any number of duplicates). And the customer’s 
on his way. 


Meanwhile, the teller taps a key to repeat the 
identical data on the deposit slip and on the 
locked audit journal. Customer and teller save 
time. Customer’s and bank’s records must agree. 
No chance for illegible or altered figures. Another 
lock permits bank to control cash received. 
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Detail journal makes balancing out at any time a 
simple matter of counting cash. Control lock 
protects teller against unauthorized use of machine. 


For a close-up of the new speed, accuracy and 
protection the Burroughs 3-Total Teller’s Machine 
can bring to your day-to-day banking operations, 
call our nearest branch office. Or write Burroughs 
Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich, 

Model with movable carriage lets teller do miscellaneous 

figuring jobs right on ant without printing on 


locked-in journal. Both permit miscellaneous 
figuring without disturbing cash figures. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BANKING THERE'S Burroughs 


Burroughs—TM. 

















good first impression... 
an enduring good impression ; 


Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 
by U. s. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 





b Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 
and Beautiful 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 





plastic—in ali sizes 














Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 



































“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sion co., inc. 


101 W. 31st St.. Dept. BM., New York 1 N. Y. 
































FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 













$1 $ 
We are also seeking the following - 
OT I oi a wks ck ween $400.00 each 
Wr ae $500.00 each 
Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 


send coins direct to _ - 


fe ol 

































123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 


America’s Old tal. st Coin Dealers 
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Sales Incentive Program 
Wins Many New Accounts 


Since early in 1957 the International 
Silver Company of Meriden, Conn., 
has been sponsoring a timely plan de- 
signed to attract savings, in the form 
of both new accounts and added de- 
posits. It has proved highly successful. 


The incentive offered is a gift of 
one or more units of silverware in 
Star Rogers & Bro. Reinforced Plate, 
a famous original Rogers Trademark 


A Savings Promotion Aid 


Pictured here is the ‘Sum Dial,” a 
new invention recently introduced by 
the Fidelity Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh. It will compute in a matter 
of seconds the number and amount 
of periodic deposits which, together 
with interest at the rate of 2% per 
cent compounded semi-annually, 
would be required to attain a specific 
savings goal. 

The computer will be used by Fidel- 
ity employees in connection with the 
bank’s new savings club program. 
Persons who wish to join one of the 
bank’s clubs will be shown by the use 
of the computer how a given goal may 
be reached. It is done by setting an 
indicator at the amount of the estab- 
lished goal and locating on the dial 
the savings period to be used. Op- 
posite the latter figure will be found 
the amount of the periodic deposit. 

The “Sum Dial’’, which was invent- 
ed by an employee, is based on logar- 
ithmic tables, and to arrive at the de- 
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since 1858—a much desired and ap- 
preciated appointment in any house- 
hold. It is far removed from the 
“gadget” type of give-away. 

The entire program is conducted 
on a basis that is in perfect keeping 
with the dignity that characterizes 
banking in general. Promotion tech- 
niques include window and lobby dis- 
plays, smart take-home packages, and 
local advertising aids, all of which are 
supplied at no additional cost. 
















sired result without it would require 
the use of an algebraic formula which 
would usually involve a number of 
computations. 


A. M. MeNickle, Fidelity vice pres- 
ident in charge of business develop- 
ment, in his announcement of the 
“Sum Dial” said that it had been de- 
veloped to fill a specific need. “As 
far as we know,” he continued, “‘there 
is no other such device in existence. 
We searched everywhere, but couldn’t 
find one.” 
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Signature Cards for 
Each Teller 


Remington Rand Systems Division 
of Sperry Rand Corporation has 
set out in a 4-page illustrated folder 
a report by Paul Shlafly, Jr., as- 
sistant vice president of the Union 
National Bank, East St. Louis, IIl., 
regarding the bank’s use of the Trans- 
copy Duplex photocopying process 
as a means of providing signature 
cards for the use of drive-in and 
sidewalk tellers. 

The first step was to duplicate 
existing signature card files. Rem- 
ington Rand microfilmed the 48,965 





S. L. FISHER 


W. M. BRAZER 


Bank Building and Equipment Corp. 
of America has named S. L. FISHER 
Chicago regional manager. Working 
in and around the Chicago territory, 
he has been one of their top analysts 
since joining the sales staff in 1950. 


WILSON M. BRAZER has been ap- 
pointed director of administration of 
the bank sales division of the Mosler 
Safe Company and has been assigned 
to the New York Office. 


cards in the bank’s files, and two 
additional sets were made from the 
negatives. On new accounts, the 
depositor signs only one card. Each 
afternoon the new cards are run 
through the Transcopy Duplex ma- 
chine and copies are distributed to 
the tellers. Pre-cut card stock is 
used and two signature cards are 
run off at a time. 


The new folder, CH-1181, may be 
obtained from any Remington Rand 
sales office or by writing to Reming- 
ton Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


| EXECUTIVE CHANGES | 






























E. J. LITWIN V. B. PHILLIPS 
EDWARD J. LITWIN, Chicago salesman 
for the Todd Co. Division, Burroughs 
Corp., has been appointed bank sales 
manager for the east central region 
with headquarters in Detroit. Re- 
placing him in Chicago is CHARLES 0. 
LEE. 


According to a recent announcement 
from Recordak Corp., VAN B. PHILLIPS 
has moved up from assistant to 
general sales manager. 
















“We Safeguard Privac 
ae} 


of Our Customers’ Business’ 


hear a word you say. 


noises it improves hearing. 
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is becomes evident when visitors observe that your ‘phones 
are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. Private telephone dis- 
cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 

The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 

provides complete privacy of phone conversation. Even those seated at your desk cannot 


The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—dquiets the office; midst surrounding 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 
Write for literature. Available in colors. Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. ¢s madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Figures of the Month 








R M h 6 Mos. Year 2 Yrs. 
WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (in billions) at aon a oo 
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AE OE IIR NE DONE on bien bin de ccc cic cc cd covscesceccedseses 2.0 1.8 1.8 1.7 2.4 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities............02ceeeeees 1.2 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.3 
Sy SIMD ao iach ae Gl eC hig Gib <.0.0:6 dg.o bob bi6.0 60's wre 40 60,0400 bp 8.7 8.8 8.7 8.8 8.2 













Sdeecocboccececeewesessecccvescorers : 11.2 11.3 10.8 
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Treasury certificates of indebtedness. .......... 0c cece cece eceeeeees tA 1.8 1.6 8 6 
PT Ms + dnb 6soecdhdedSnouebeceseesmicdbeasevecess cena 4.8 4.7 3.7 49 6.7 
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CUD ORE CSS CRUE eed sD + hecaectbeseetsnecsekesianad&é . 8.0 7.6 7.5 








PRUNE PONS CORIO ooo og ik 5 occ cc cba disladis eee seine nes swele cuss ‘54.9 56.6 54.5 56.3 56.1 
Time deposits except U.S. Government...........cccccceccccneceeees 25.6 24.6 23.6 22.6 21.5 
Interbank demand deposits (domestic).........ccccccccccecccccececs 10.5 10.5 10.3 10.2 10.0 
SN MEOONIEIE ooo a a'u ese hla kohin e b'er's MUMIA EN ieeale ede So bacebeu 9.7 9.6 9.4 9.1 8.6 







ALL MEMBER BANKS (in millions) 






Excess reserves (estimated)*............... nett ee eect ence eeeeeeees 408 511 435 466 460 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks*...........0ceceseccccececeees 153 295 907 688 758 
Free reserves or net borrowed reserves (—)*.........cccccecccecccecs 255 216 —472 —222 —298 
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RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) ee ioe vile 


Level Earlier Earlier High low 
Federal Reserve discount rate (New York)..........ccccceccccecscees 2.75 2.75 3.00 3.50 2.75 
CE UNG alate ck so Gn oid $4 0 6 wdc oRaes celebs bab de Waalombien aes 4.00 4.00 4.50 4.00 

















I, BE, MOE IIE bia kas 6 oc cena cine pon en pd00cccbsescee 1.62 Qe 3.15 3.64 1.62 
eens MER SUR Oe I SOMNRNE. 6, ois cbc oad Sec cee ba bn BES ee ceeesewe 73 2.59 3.18 3.66 1.58 
Issues due in 9 to 12 months* 


Sp bheh kM dslbd eM WA OCD deo Reeeheeue 1.93 2.52 3.29 4.06 1.93 
Seawen Gem Be Ste S YOe ogo is icc ccc en sccccecicoscerevcccseece 2.67 2.77 3.36 | 4,04 2.67 
Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more*........ccccceccecceccees 3.20 3.27 3.26 3.66 3.20 

















Price of bonds due or call. in 10 yrs. or more*........ccecceececececes 102.8 102.3 93.3. 103.1 89.9 





COMMON STOCK PRICES (SEC indexes) 
Composite of 265 stocks (1939—100)...... cece eee c cee eeescceeees 


See eee eH HEHHEHEHH HEHE HHH HH HEHEHE HEHEHE HES 
Cee eee eee eee eee eee eee EH EE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE 

ee ee 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE ACTIVITY 


Reported share volume (in millions of shares)**..........00eeeeeeeeeee 
Short interest (in thousands of shares)..........-cececeseceeeeseseees 


*Weekly averages of daily figures. 
**Monthly averages of daily figures. 
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NCR PAPER DOES ITI...produces cleaner, clearer copies 


Financial institutions everywhere are 
discovering the advantages of using 
new NCR Paper, recently developed 
by the research laboratories of The 
National Cash Register Company. De- 
posit slips made of this amazing new 
paper provide cleaner, clearer dupli- 
cates without using carbon paper or 
even any carbonization. 

NCR Paper provides extra protec- 
tion for you. Sinee no carbon need be 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


inserted, you can be positive that all 
necessary information will appear on 
all copies. And with NCR Paper, 
duplicates cannot be altered without 
detection. 

Non-smearing NCR Paper elimi- 
nates smudging of copies and is easy 
to handle because it requires no carbon 
inserts. The ordinary ball-point pen 
makes copies that are clear and easy 
to read. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Have your forms printed on NCR Paper by 
your present forms supplier. You'll be pleased 
by the easy way NCR Paper produces 
multiple copies that are cleaner and clearer! 


Phone your present forms supplier, me* 


today, for further information. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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may be easily and neatly filed as 
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permanent legal records of paym 


on La Monte Safety Paper, 
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and alteration. 
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SAFETY PAPER 


FOR CHECKS 


THE WAVY LUNES ® ARE 


A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 





